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We  love  to  categorize  things.  Someone  let  me  know  that  the  December  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife  was  a 
"game"  and  not  a  "wildlife"  issue.  Just  because  turkey,  grouse,  and  waterfowl  are  managed  and  hunted, 
they  seem  to  have  lost  their  identity  and  value  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

Somehow,  that  seems  shortsighted  and  just  plain  wrong  to  me.  Any  hunter  knows  from  the  moment  he 
steps  foot  in  the  woods  that  everything  is  linked  together.  What's  the  first  thing  he  hears  while  spring 
turkey  hunting?  Probably  a  crow  calling,  a  woodpecker  drilling,  or  a  beetle  making  its  way  through  the 
leaves  and  up  his  pants. 

Every  wildlife  manager  learns  from  the  first  day  of  his  wildlife  classes  that  no  ivild  animal  is  an  island. 
If  the  public  thinks  we  are  naive  enough  to  think  of  management  in  terms  of  a  handful  of  "game"  species, 
then  we  have  an  education  problem  on  our  hands.  In  truth,  we  are  and  have  always  been,  habitat- 
oriented,  and  we  are  still  constantly  learning  and  relearning  what  makes  for  a  healthy  inldlife  habitat.  It 
is  important  to  understand  that  our  "fish"  biologists  are  wildlife  biologists,  and  our  wildlife  biologists  are 
not  deer  or  quail  farmers,  but  students  of  the  natural  world,  always  poking  about  in  the  workings  of  an 
ecosystem,  searching  for  answers. 

I  guess  the  misunderstanding  about  game  management  and  game  species  is  fueled  by  our  name  and 
our  hunting  and  fishing  licenses.  Not  many  non-hunters  will  consider  buying  a  license,  because  the  name 
alone  might  trigger  a  funny  feeling  that  their  money  might  be  puttting  more  deer  and  turkey  and  quail 
in  somebody's  game  bag.  And  it  might.  But  only  because  we  would  have  used  the  money  to  understand 
and  improve  habitat  for  the  white-tailed  deer  and  the  wild  turkey,  and  any  number  of  songbirds  and 
small  mammals  to  boot,  so  that  there  exists  a  surplus  population  of  "game"  species  to  hunt. 

That  is  the  problem  with  our  categories.  Frankly,  the  money  we  receive  from  the  licenses  is  used  to 
understand  habitat,  and  anyone  who  cares  about  the  conservation  of  wildlife  habitat  should  buy  all  three 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses  each  year.  To  be  sure,  we  try  to  understand  habitat  from  a  deer's  point  of 
view,  or  the  ground  level  of  a  rabbit,  or  the  fish  eye  view  of  a  brook  trout.  But  that's  natural.  Up  until  four 
years  ago,  the  sportsmen  in  Virginia  were  the  only  ones  digging  into  their  pockets  to  conserve  wildlife, 
and  we  set  some  priorities.  Sportsmen  were  interested  in  the  species  that  they  hunted,  so  we  studied 
habitat  from  those  species'  points  of  view.  It  wasn't  until  the  Nongame  and  Endangered  Species  Program 
was  initiated  that  we  had  money  to  look  at  habitat  from  a  red-cockaded  woodpecker's  tree  level  view,  or  a 
southeastern  shrew's  underground  perception  of  the  world.  This  new  research  will  only  add  to  our 
understanding  of  the  very  same  habitat  we  have  been  studying  all  along,  with  its  intricate  and  puzzling 
connections  of  plants,  animals,  soils,  water,  and  air.  Hopefully,  this  new  research  also  will  help  increase 
the  populations  of  our  "nongame  and  endangered"  species.  And,  in  the  end,  the  only  difference  between 
these  animals  and  our  "game"  animals  is  that  their  surplus  populations  will  not  be  hunted.  Instead,  they 
will  die  of  starvation,  disease,  or  predation,  as  they  must  to  maintain  the  balance  of  nature  and  the  health 
of  their  environment. 

It  is  clear  that  you  can  no  more  separate  nongame  wildlife  from  game  wildlife  than  you  can  keep  an 
otter  from  diving  after  a  smallmouth  bass,  or  a  red-tailed  hawk  from  killing  a  rabbit.  All  are  inextricably 
linked  together  in  the  real  world— dependent  upon  each  other  for  their  survival.  To  break  them  up  would 
kill  them.  And  it's  our  job,  and  your  job,  to  keep  them  together. 
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\X^LDLIFE 


by  Randall  Shank 


There  are  ways  and 

means  for  the  farmer  to 

bring  more  \A/ildlife 

onto  his  land — without 

sinking  him  into  debt. 


(Opposite)  Cottontails  are  one  species  that 
benefit  from  good  farm  management  for 
urildlife;  photo  by  Steve  Maslowski. 


A  few  years  ago,  my  brother 
and  I  were  quail  hunting  on  a 
kfarm  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Virginia.  We  had  just  finished  hunting 
the  entire  60-acre  field  with  my  bird 
dog,  and  had  managed  to  find  one, 
seven-bird  covey  deep  in  a  gully  that 
bordered  the  soybean  field.  The  other 
field  borders  were  mature  stands  of 
timber.  When  the  birds  flushed,  we  did 
not  get  a  clear  shot  as  they  flew  deep 
into  the  woods.  Later,  as  we  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  barren  soybean  stubble, 
Ralph  said,  "I  would  really  like  to  see 
that  dog  lock  on  point  in  the  middle  of 
the  field."  It  was  pretty  obvious  that  no 
bird  interested  in  survival  would  spend 
any  time  in  that  field,  for  the  whole 
area  was  farmed  from  edge  to  edge. 
The  only  cover  available  was  in  the 
woods. 

Two  years  later,  I  came  back  to  that 
soybean  field  and  the  situation  was 
altogether  different.  All  of  the  timber 
on  one  side  of  the  acreage  had  been 
harvested  a  year  before,  and  the  crop- 
land was  now  bordered  by  40  acres  of 
weeds,  grasses,  and  small  loblolly  pine 
tree  seedlings.  In  three  hours  of  hunt- 
ing, I  found  four  coveys  of  quail  with  12 
birds  per  covey.  A  better  morning  of 
quail  hunting  I  have  not  had. 

Part  three  of  this  story  took  place  a 
year  later.  I  knew  what  good  shooting  I 
had  the  year  before,  so  again  I  asked 
the  landowner  for  permission  to  hunt. 
Unfortunately,  he  replied  that  he  would 
be  glad  to,  except  that  he  had  decided 
to  lease  the  hunting  rights  to  a  group  of 
hunters  from  town.  Apparently,  some- 
one else  had  discovered  my  hunting 
territory  and  had  decided  to  pay  for  the 
right  to  use  it.  Considering  the  finan- 
cial plight  facing  agriculture  today,  I 
could  not  blame  the  farmer  for  leasing 
his  hunting  rights. 

The  events  that  took  place  over  a 
four-year  period  on  this  piece  of  land 
illustrate  some  points  that  a  land- 
owner/farmer and  a  sportsman  must 
take  into  consideration.  Farming  prac- 


tices, wildlife  habitat,  and  dollars  are 
very  much  related.  With  a  little  plan- 
ning, a  farmer  can  incorporate  his 
farming  practices  into  something  that 
will  benefit  the  land,  wildlife,  and  him- 
self, all  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  above  example,  the  field  as  we 
first  saw  it  was  a  typical  piece  of  agri- 
cultural land  found  in  Virginia.  The 
field  happened  to  be  in  a  corn,  soybean, 
and  small  grain  rotation,  but  it  could 
have  very  well  been  in  pasture,  vegeta- 
bles, or  peanuts.  In  that  first  year,  the 
mother  hen  quail  may  have  nested  in 
the  small  grain,  only  to  have  had  their 
nests  wiped  out  during  the  harvest  in 
June.  Unable  to  utilize  the  mature 
stands  of  timber  bordering  the  farm, 
the  quail  may  have  re-nested  at  the 
edge  of  the  field,  but,  because  of  lack  of 
cover  or  food,  only  seven  birds  survived. 

Two  years  later  though,  when  the 
timber  was  harvested,  a  whole  new  40- 
acre  area  of  food  and  cover  was  estab- 
lished. When  the  crops  were  harvested, 
the  birds  had  somewhere  to  go,  and  the 
increase  in  the  quail  population  was 
indicative  of  this.  And  the  following 
year,  the  farmer  benefitted  financially 
from  the  increase  in  his  quail  popula- 
tion, since  he  leased  the  hunting  rights 
to  a  group  of  quail  hunters.  By  creating 
a  change  in  habitat  type  adjoining  the 
soybean  field,  wildlife  benefitted, 
recreation  was  provided  for  a  group  of 
hunters,  and  the  landowner  was  able  to 
have  the  aesthetics  of  an  increased 
wildlife  population  on  his  land,  as  well 
as  having  this  taxes  paid  (by  hunters) 
on  the  land. 

Ask  any  farmer,  and  he  will  tell  you 
that,  if  profitability  does  not  soon  return 
to  agriculture,  farming  as  we  know  it 
today  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
For  any  farmer  to  seriously  consider 
the  implementation  of  conservation 
practices  on  his  farm,  he  must  evaluate 
the  costs  and  the  benefits.  With  crop 
prices  at  unprofitable  lows,  the  lan- 
downer must  consider  what  dollar 
amount  he  will  have  to  spend  to 
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implement  the  practice,  and  he  must 
also  try  to  predict  what  his  return  will 
be  for  his  dollar  invested.  With  agricul- 
ture in  its  present  financial  state,  this 
economic  reasoning  is  hard  reality. 

But,  of  course,  wildlife  to  the  farmer 
is  not  all  economics.  A  farmer  who 
grows  up  on  his  land  and  has  farmed 
all  of  his  life  is  the  true  practicing  ecol- 
ogist.  Farmers  love  the  land,  and  would 
not  be  farming  if  they  did  not  find  some 
joy  in  the  smell  of  freshly-turned  soil  in 
the  spring,  or  the  sight  of  a  flock  of 
Canada  geese  overhead  in  the  fall. 
Many  farmers  are  looking  for  ways  to 
increase  wildlife  populations  on  their 
land  not  just  because  they  are  looking 
for  economic  benefits,  but  because  they 
like  to  see  the  track  of  a  big  buck,  or 
hear  the  rush  of  the  flush  of  a  covey  of 
quail. 

Landowners  can  implement  a  vari- 
ety of  conservation  programs  on 
I  their  land  to  benefit  wildlife 
populations,  and  there  are  several  state 
and  federal  agencies  that  can  help  a 
landowner  with  them.  Through  the 
Virginia  Division  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Extension  Service,  and  the 
ASCS  arm  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Virginia  has 
implemented  a  cost  sharing  program 
for  farmers.  As  part  of  a  regional  effort 
to  clean  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
farmers  with  land  bordering  streams 
that  are  part  of  the  Chowan,  York, 
Rappahannock,  Potomac,  and  Shen- 
andoah river  basins  miay  be  eligible  for 
the  funding. 

The  program  helps  farmers  pay  for 
conservation  practices  on  their  land, 
and  five  of  the  14  approved  practices 
can  have  a  direct  impact  on  local  wild- 
life populations. 

One  such  practice  is  the  installation 
of  a  grass  filter  strip  along  the  banks  of 
water  courses  to  filter  runoff  and  to 
anchor  the  soil.  The  strips  improve 
water  quality  by  filtering  out  fertiliz- 
ers and  pesticides  that  might  reach 
waterways.  They  can  also  provide  that 
needed  edge  effect  for  wildlife  where 
food  and  shelter  are  available.  Under 
the  cost  sharing  program,  the  filter 
strip  must  average  20  feet  in  width  and 
must  also  be  located  within  lOOfeetof  a 
live  or  intermittent  waterway.  This 
conservation  practice  offers  an  excel- 


Flooded  timberlands,  the  work  of  many  an  industrious  beaver  in  our  state,  provides 
excellent  waterfowl  habitat,  and  may  ontiveigh  the  loss  of  a  few  acres  of  bottomland;  photo 
by  Randall  Shank. 


A  grass  filter  strip  along  the  banks  of  rivers  or  streams  can  prevent  agricultural  runoff, 
and  provide  needed  food  and  t^helter  for  wildlife;  photo  by  Randall  Shank. 
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lent  opportunity  for  the  farmer  to  seed 
an  approved  mixture  for  wildlife  in  the 
filter  strip,  such  as  orchardgrass, 
Ladino  and  red  clover,  lespedeza, 
panicgrass,  and  switchgrass. 

F'or  quail,  rabbits,  turkeys  and 
song  birds,  the  edges  of  these 
filter  strips  can  provide  the 
necessary  nesting  cover  and  food  sour- 
ces to  increase  their  numbers  on  a 
given  tract  of  land.  Best  of  all,  the 
farmer  can  be  paid  the  equivalent  of 
$217  per  acre  to  implement  this  prac- 
tice. Thus,  the  practice  becomes  eco- 
nomical, and  fish  and  game  benefit. 

Another  practice  that  will  benefit 
wildlife  is  a  sod  waterway.  Waterways 
are  shaped  or  graded  and  planted  in 
cover  to  convey  water  in  areas  of  con- 
centrated flow.  Their  purpose  is  to 
improve  water  quality  by  reducing  the 
movement  of  sediment.  The  cover  of 
the  waterway  may  consistof  sodforming 
grasses,  legumes,  and  various  mixtures 
that  will  provide  the  soil  protection 
from  erosion.  Because  the  cottontail 
rabbit  benefits  from  this  particular 
practice,  if  a  sod  waterway  is  seeded 
with  fescue,  it  needs  to  be  mowed  peri- 
odically to  keep  the  shoots  tender  as  a 
food  source  for  rabbits. 

A  third  agricultural  practice  to  help 
the  soil  and  to  benefit  wildlife  is  that  of 
stripcropping.  Crops  are  grown  in 
bands  across  the  slope  of  a  hill  to  slow 
the  flow  of  water  and  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  soil  lost.  Not  only  does  strip- 
cropping  save  soil  and  slow  runoff,  but 
it  also  provides  that  needed  edge  effect 
that  wildlife  finds  so  attractive.  Strip- 
cropping  creates  lots  of  edge,  which  in 
turn  should  help  to  increase  the  wild- 
life population. 

Establishing  plant  cover  on  a  critical 
eroding  area  is  another  funded  conser- 
vation measure.  Again,  the  purpose  is 
to  reduce  runoff  and  soil  erosion,  but 
wildlife  stands  to  benefit.  This  practice 
gives  the  landowner  an  opportunity  to 
establish  a  permanent  species  of  cover 
to  benefit  wildlife.  The  planting  of 
autumn  olive,  lespedeza,  and  soil  hold- 
ing perennials  will  attract  and  hold 
wildlife  in  the  area. 

Reforestation  of  erodible  crop  and 
pastureland,  another  conservation 
practice,  will  pay  the  landowner  a  one- 
time fee  of  $75  per  acre  to  stabilize 
certain  erodible  soils.  And,  forested 


".  .  .  beaver  ponds 
provide  excellent 
habitat  for  ducks 
and  resting  areas 
for  geese." 


lands  near  areas  of  open  land  provide 
needed  shelter  and  food  for  song  birds 
and  game  species  such  as  deer,  turkey, 
squirrels,  and  quail. 

A  sixth  practice  that  is  tied  to  the 
federal  farm  program  involves  leaving 
land  alone.  The  farmer  is  paid  for  not 
growing  a  crop,  and  in  general,  the 
guidelines  are  to  leave  the  land  in  a 
suitable  vegetative  cover.  By  seeding 
these  set  aside  fields  in  plant  species 
that  benefit  wild  animals,  the  farmer 
can,  in  a  roundabout  way,  produce  a 
wildlife  crop  on  a  piece  of  land  that  is 
not  producing  an  agricultural  crop. 

These  government-sponsored  farm 
programs  are  not  the  only  avenues  that 


a  farmer  can  pursue  to  increase  his 
land's  wildlife  population,  however. 
Through  certain  crop  management 
practices,  the  farmer  can  sometimes 
avoid  the  destruction  of  important  foods, 
cover,  and  the  nests  of  birds  and  other 
animals. 

Integrated  Pest  Management  (IPM) 
is  one  of  these.  With  I PM ,  a  farmer  uses 
a  variety  of  methods  to  control  insect 
and  weed  pests  that  affect  his  crop.  As 
an  example,  in  soybeans  it  has  been 
proven  that  a  farmer  should  monitor 
his  fields  closely  in  the  late  summer 
when  the  corn  earworm  moth  is  laying 
her  eggs.  Rather  than  spraying  an 
insecticide  routinely,  the  corn  earworms 
should  be  accurately  counted,  using 
established  procedures  to  determine  if 
an  insecticide  treatment  is  necessary. 
In  many  cases,  the  use  of  an  insecticide 
is  not  needed,  which  not  only  saves  the 
farmer  money,  but  prevents  the  need- 
less elimination  of  beneficial  insects 
which  are  important  food  sources  for 
all  birds  and  small  animals.  IPM 
methods  can  be  used  on  all  crops,  and 
when  applied  correctly,  can  benefit 
man,  animals,  and  the  environment. 

Another  way  that  a  farmer  can 
help  wildlife  on  his  land  is  to 
itake  a  look  at  how  and  when 
he  harvests  his  hay  crop.  Extreme  care 
should  be  taken  when  mowing  around 
the  edges  of  fields,  because  in  most 
instances,  in  the  edges  of  hay  fields  are 
where  the  turkey,  rabbit,  or  quail  may 
have  their  nests.  Again,  borders  such  a 
fencerows,  trees,  and  filter  strips  might 
attract  the  animals  to  nest  in  these 
edges  rather  than  in  the  crop  fields 
themselves. 

Most  landowners  have  streams  run- 
ning through  their  property  which 
probably  look  good  to  beavers.  As  the 
beaver  has  increased  in  numbers  in 
Virginia,  so  has  the  damming  of  creeks 
by  this  industrious  creature.  For  some 
people,  the  resulting  flooding  of  land 
and  the  destruction  of  trees  has  been  a 
real  nuisance.  Within  limits,  however, 
beaver  ponds  provide  excellent  habitat 
for  ducks  and  resting  areas  for  geese. 
So,  rather  than  indiscriminately  elim- 
inating beaver  dams  and  the  beaver,  a 
landowner  may  want  to  assess  the 
situation  and  determine  how  much 
land  is  being  affected.  The  additional 
benefits  of  increased  wildfowl  habitat 
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might  outweigh  the  costs  of  a  few  acres 
of  flooded  bottomland.  Strategically 
placed  nesting  boxes  for  wood  ducks 
around  the  beaver  pond  might  also 
increase  the  local  duck  population 
dramatically. 

The  landowner/farmer  should  de- 
velop a  farm  plan  with  wildlife  in 
mind.  First,  though,  he  must  deter- 
mine what  species  of  wildlife  would 
best  be  suited  for  the  potential  habitat 
types  on  a  given  piece  of  land.  Obviously, 
different  animals  have  varying  needs. 
Squirrels  need  hardwood  trees  and 
wildfowl  need  water.  The  proper  food, 
shelter,  and  amounts  of  water  need  to 
be  looked  at  for  each  different  species. 
The  landowner  may  want  to  look  at  the 
land  and  ask  himself  what  aspect  of 
food,  shelter,  and  water  are  lacking  or 
deficient.  If  nesting  cover  is  the  limit- 
ing factor,   then  the  landowner  can 


create  some  cover  with  a  filter  strip.  If 
food  sources  are  lacking  for  quail,  then 
selective  burning  or  the  planting  of 
food  patches  may  be  in  order. 

F'arm  programs  exist  today  where 
the  farmer  can  receive  cost 
incentives  to  implement  practi- 
ces that  will  conserve  soil  and  reduce 
runoff  of  fertilizers  and  pesticides  into 
streams.  By  participating  in  these  pro- 
grams, and  by  practicing  farm  man- 
agement with  wildlife  needs  in  mind, 
the  farmer  can  begin  to  produce  an 
additional  crop  of  wildlife  on  his  land. 
The  benefits  from  this  extra  crop 
include  aesthetic  enjoyment,  personal 
recreation,  and  if  the  hunting  rights 
are  leased,  a  source  of  income  to  the 
landowner. 

Most  importantly,  though,  all  of  us 
need  to  recognize  our  own  mortality. 


and  realize  that  we  are  only  temporary 
custodians  of  the  land  on  which  we  live. 
As  Aldo  Leopold,  said,  "We  abuse  land 
because  we  see  land  as  a  commodity 
belonging  to  us.  When  we  see  land  as  a 
community  to  which  we  belong,  we 
may  begin  to  use  it  with  love  and 
respect." 

By  managing  one's  land  with  the 
wild  creatures  in  mind,  a  farmer  will 
not  only  harvest  his  important  agricul- 
tural crop,  but  he  will  reap  other  bene- 
fits as  well. 

For  more  information  on  gorcrnment 
cost  shd ring  <i nd  conservation  progra  ms 
for  la)idoicners,  contact  your  local  soil 
and  water  conserration  district  office 
and  local  ASCS  office,  listed  under  the 
U.S.  Government,  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
in  the  blue  pages  of  your  phone  hook. 

Randall  Shank  is  an  agricultural  extension 
agent  in  King  William  County. 
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POSTED! 


It  is  a  story  similar  to  one  many 
have  heard  before,  but  I  was  hearing 
it  directly  from  Franklin  Parker,  a 
grain  farmer  in  King  William  County. 
A  few  years  back,  an  acquaintance  of 
Parker's  asked  him  for  permission  to 
hunt  squirrels  in  a  woodlot  located  on 
his  land.  "Sure,"  Parker  replied.  Then, 
the  fellow  asked  if  it  would  be  all  right 
if  he  brought  along  a  friend,  and  again 
Parker  said  that  he  guessed  it  would  be 
0,K. 

A  couple  of  years  later,  Parker  noticed 
that  even  though  the  oaks  and  hicko- 
ries were  bearing,  there  seemed  to  be 
very  few  squirrels  on  his  farm.  He  did 
not  think  much  about  it  until  one  day 
he  went  into  a  hardware  store  in  town, 
and  started  talking  with  a  man  in  the 
store.  As  the  conversation  progressed, 
the  man  asked  Parker  where  he  lived. 
Parker  told  him,  and  the  man  replied, 
"Oh,  I  hunt  on  a  farm  near  there." 

Parker  questioned  the  man  further, 
and  sure  enough,  it  turned  out  that  the 
man  had  been  hunting  on  Parker's 
land.  The  man  did  not  stop  there, 
though;  he  proceeded  to  brag  to  Parker 
about  the  fact  that  last  season  he  took 
86  squirrels  out  of  one  patch  of  woods 
on  that  particular  farm. 
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photo  by  Roy  Edwards. 


by  Randall  Shank 


At  the  time,  Parker  was  furious  with 
the  man,  but  rather  than  vent  his  rage, 
he  did  something  else.  He  posted  his 
land,  and  now  allows  no  hunting  on 
that  property.  The  farmer  had  been 
victimized  by  an  unethical  hunter. 

After  talking  with  numerous  farmers 
in  the  King  William  County  area  the 
last  week  of  the  1985  deer  season,  I 
have  concluded  that  most  landowners 
here  are  suffering  from  the  same  kind 
of  problems  and  encroachments  from 
hunters. 

Many  landowners  who  do  not  allow 
hunting  on  their  land  did,  at  one  time, 
permit  hunting.  And,  even  those  who 
presently  permit  a  limited  amount  of 
hunting  still  have  to  contend  with  their 
share  of  headaches.  One  of  the  major 
"gripes"  of  landowners  comes  from 
those  who  have  granted  permission  to 
hunt  to  one  person.  This  person  brings 
along  a  friend,  who  may  come  back  a 
few  weeks  later  with  another  friend. 
Because  of  the  snowball  effect,  within  a 
short  period  of  time,  the  landowner  has 
opened  the  door  for  an  onslaught  of 
strangers  on  his  property.  Every  land- 
owner I  talked  with  had  this  same 
problem.  Hunters  need  to  realize  that 
permission  to  hunt  is  for  them  alone, 
and  any  added  guest  should  be  cleared 


with  the  owner  ahead  of  time. 

Uninvited  guests  are  only  a  part  of 
the  problem.  The  second  area  of  con- 
cern is  the  apparent  lack  of  ethics  by 
hunters.  Unfortunately,  bad  news  tra- 
vels fast.  Wasted  game  and  over  shot 
limits  by  hunters  are  not  soon  forgotten 
by  farmers  and  the  general  public.  I 
write  the  following  words  reluctantly, 
but  I  feel  they  need  to  be  said.  Every 
farmer  I  talked  with,  except  one,  cited 
examples  of  illegal  kills  on  his  farm  by 
unethical  hunters.  I  heard  reports  from 
farmers  of  11  turkeys  killed  by  one 
hunter,  40  turkeys  killed  by  another,  27 
deer  killed  by  one  hunt  club  in  one  day, 
12  geese  shot  sitting  on  the  water  from 
a  registered  blind  by  two  hunters, 
three  geese  poached  from  a  posted 
farm  pond,  geese  killed  on  a  farm  by 
deer  hunters  who  were  told  explicitly 
not  to  shoot  at  the  geese,  and  a  dead  doe 
killed  on  a  farm  before  doe  season.  It  is 
no  small  wonder  that  landowners  are 
posting  their  land,  and  that  hunters  in 
general  are  developing  a  bad  reputation. 

The  third  area  that  concerns  land- 
owners is  the  disrespect  for  property 
by  the  people  who  use  that  land  for 
hunting.  One  farmer  who  previously 
allowed  hunting  on  his  land,  but  now 
allows  none,  told  me  that  he  quit  letting 
people  hunt  because  of  the  damage 
they  were  doing  to  his  farm  land  with 
their  vehicles.  He  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  he  was  doing  was  provid- 
ing a  place  to  play  for  those  who  have 
four-wheel-drive  trucks  and  jeeps.  The 
farmer  finally  had  to  close  his  place  off 
to  hunting  simply  because  the  vehicu- 
lar traffic  was  tearing  up  his  fields  and 
roads.  Compaction  and  ruts  were  a 
problem  that  he  did  not  wish  to  contend 
with. 

Not  only  are  torn-up  fields  a  prob- 
lem, but  gates  being  left  open  endanger 
livestock,  and  littering  on  the  farm  is 
an  eyesore  as  well  as  a  safety  hazard. 
Two  farmers  cited  problems  with  hun- 
ters who  left  shell  casings  on  the  ground. 
Not  only  do  the  casings  create  a  nui- 
sance, but  in  one  instance,  a  farmer  lost 
a  hog  that  had  swallowed  the  casing 
when  rooting  for  forage. 

Every  landowner  decides  in  his  own 
way  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his  land. 
Many  farmers  are  hunters  themselves, 
and  do  not  like  to  close  off  their  land  to 
all  hunting.  With  a  heavy  heart  they 
hate  to  see  the  unethical  hunter  give 
the  true  sportsman  a  bad  name.  But, 
landowners  are  choosing  one  of  five 
management  alternatives  when  it 
comes  to  hunting. 


More  and  more  hunters  are  finding, 
thernselves  locked  out  of  private  lands 
because  of  unethical  behavior;  photo  by 
Roy  Edwards. 


"Every  time  a 

hunter  walks 

into  the  woods, 

he  is  faced  with 

ethical  choices." 


Most  dramatically,  the  landowner 
may  choose  to  allow  no  hunting  at  all. 
The  land  is  posted,  and  no  one  hunts. 
For  many  landowners,  this  philosophy 
is  developed  because  the  landowner 
does  not  hunt,  and  he  feels  that  game 
needs  a  refuge  from  the  lands  that  are 
hunted.  On  the  shores  of  the  Pamunkey 
and  the  Mattaponi  rivers,  several  farms 
absolutely  allow  no  hunting  for  Canada 
geese.  These  farms  have  become  refuges 
for  these  geese,  and  they  return  year 
after  year  because  of  this  protection. 
The  hunter  benefits,  because  limited 
shooting  can  be  had  on  nearby  lands 
that  are  open  to  hunting.  Without  these 
private  refuges,  there  would  be  no 
geese  to  hunt  in  the  area.  The  geese 
would  just  go  elsewhere. 

The  second  alternative  chosen  by 
many  landowners  is  to  post  their  land, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  hunt- 
ing by  family  and  friends  who  have 
written  permission.  Carlyle  Clements, 
a  dairy  farmer  in  King  William  County, 
says  that  he  particularly  likes  to  have 
friends  who  are  fathers  come  to  his 
farm  to  hunt  with  their  sons.  He  sees 
his  farm  as  a  place  where  a  father  and 
son  can  learn  together  what  it  is  like  to 
hunt  and  to  be  outdoors.  When  he  gives 
permission  to  hunt,  though,  Clements 
wants  to  know  when  and  where  the 
hunter  is  on  his  land.  Every  time  a 
hunter  comes  to  the  posted  land  to 
hunt,  he  needs  to  check  in  with  Cle- 
ments. This  policy  protects  the  land- 
owner and  the  hunter  as  well. 

A  third  method  to  control  hunting  on 
one's  land  can  be  had  through  a  lease 
agreement  to  a  hunt  club.  This  system 
works  out  well  for  many  landowners 
because  they  know  who  is  on  their  land, 
the  club  keeps  trespassers  off  the  land, 
and  the  members  provide  a  limited 
amount  of  security  for  the  property. 
Plus,  the  farmer  can  receive  some 
income  from  the  lease  agreement.  In 
many  cases,  the  lease  will  pay  the  taxes 
on  the  land;  and  in  prime  wildfowl 
areas,  marshes  can  be  leased  for  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

This  lease  system  is  not  without  its 
shortcomings,  however.  If  the  hunt 
club  is  unethical,  the  landowner  will 
have  nothing  but  problems.  But.  if  the 
club  is  made  up  of  members  who  are 
honest  and  care  about  the  future  of 
their  sport,  and  they  police  themselves, 
then  the  landowner  is  usually  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement.  For  example, 
one  landowner  explained  to  me  that  he 
is  totally  satisfied  with  the  hunt  club 
that  leases  land  around  his  farm.  Since 
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he  lives  in  an  out-of-the-way  location, 
the  members  of  the  hunt  club  provide 
him  with  security  from  break-ins  and 
trespassers.  At  the  end  of  deer  season, 
the  group  brings  him  some  venison  for 
his  freezer.  During  the  season,  if  the 
roads  get  torn  up,  the  club  will  smooth 
and  grade  the  damaged  road  areas. 

A  fourth  option  to  the  owner  of  land 
is  to  open  his  land  for  hunting  on  a  daily 
fee  basis.  During  dove  season,  land- 
owners who  live  near  urban  areas  can 
often  charge  a  one-time  daily  fee  to 
hunters  who  wish  to  hunt  doves.  By 
accepting  a  daily  fee,  the  landowner 
can  control  the  number  of  hunters  on 
his  land,  receive  some  income  from  the 
practice,  and  give  hunters  who  are  not 
members  of  a  club  a  place  to  hunt. 
Usually,  a  hunter  is  willing  to  pay  for 
the  opportunity  to  hunt  an  area  that 
holds  doves  or  some  other  suitable 
game. 

The  last  option  for  a  landowner  is  to 
not  post  his  land,  and  to  leave  it  open  for 
people  to  hunt.  By  Virginia  law  and 
through  common  courtesy,  the  owner 
of  the  land  expects  hunters  to  ask  per- 
mission to  hunt.  This  system  seems  to 
be  the  least  complicated,  but  in  Virgi- 
nia there  are  fewer  landowners  who 
are  adopting  this  practice. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  hunters  want  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  have  the  option  of 
hunting  on  private  land,  they  must 
take  a  close  look  at  themselves  and 
decide  whether  or  not  they  plan  to  be 
ethical  hunters.  If  they  do  not,  then 
they  should  not  hunt. 

Every  time  a  hunter  walks  into  the 
woods,  he  is  faced  with  ethical  choices. 
Often,  the  hunter  is  by  himself  and  his 
choices  are  his  alone.  As  most  hunters 
know,  the  availability  of  game  is  often 
an  all  or  nothing  situation.  On  some 
days,  there  is  no  game  to  be  found;  on 
other  days,  the  ducks  may  never  stop 
flying.  It  is  at  such  moments  that  the 
ethical  hunter,  upon  reaching  his  bag 
limit,  will  put  his  gun  down  for  the  day. 

Secondly,  the  hunter  should  develop 
a  respect  for  the  property  and  the 
rights  of  others.  No  one  wants  litter 
dropped  on  his  property,  gates  left 
open,  fences  torn  down,  fields  dug  up, 
or  crops  damaged.  By  respecting  the 
landowner's  property,  the  landowner 
will  respect  the  desire  of  the  hunter 
seeking  a  place  to  hunt.  Most  land- 
owners in  Virginia  are  only  looking  for 
common  courtesy  from  the  hunter. 
When  a  hunter  shows  consideration  for 
the  farmer,  the  land,  and  the  game, 
then  the  sportsman  will  begin  to  find 


Operation  RESPECT 
(Responsible  and 
Educated  Sportsmen 
Promoting  Ethical 
Conduct  Together)  is  a 
group  of  sportsmen 
linked  by  their  concern 
for  the  return  and 
growth  of  good  hunter/ 
landowner  relationships 
and  ethical  conduct  in 
the  field.  For  more 
information  about  the 
program,  contact: 
Operation  RESPECT, 
P.O.  Box  14704, 
Richmond,  Virginia 
23221. 
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more  farm  gates  opening  to  them. 

A  simple  "thank  you"  goes  a  long 
way  in  human  relationships.  Annually, 
a  friend  and  I  hunt  the  opening  day  of 
grouse  season  on  some  private  moun- 
tain land.  Each  time  we  make  the 
journey,  we  bring  the  owner  of  the 
property  a  store-bought  turkey.  He 
appreciates  the  turkey,  and  we  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  chase  grouse  on 
his  land. 

Another  farmer  specifically  told  me 
that  one  of  the  few  people  he  allows  to 
hunton  his  farm  brings  him  a  bushel  of 
apples  from  the  mountains  every  year. 
It's  not  much,  but  he  appreciates  it. 

Courtesy,  appreciation,  ethics  and  a 
simple  "thank  you"  are  all  tied  to  old- 
fashioned  human  values.  Our  relation- 
ships with  farmers  and  landowners 
deserve  the  same  respect  that  we  give 
our  own  family,  and  these  relationships 
should  mirror  the  way  that  we  would 
like  others  to  respect  us  and  respect 
that  which  is  ours. 

When  my  grandfather  was  still  alive 
and  actively  hunting  at  the  age  of  81,  he 
owned  a  place  in  the  mountains  that 
was  surrounded  by  National  Forest 
land.  All  of  his  land  was  posted,  but  he 
generally  let  people  hunt  with  permis- 
sion. One  day  in  the  middle  of  deer 
season,  a  young  boy  about  16  years  old 
came  out  of  the  woods  dragging  an 
eight-point  buck.  My  grandfather  had 
been  after  that  buck  for  a  couple  of 
years,  and  when  he  saw  the  boy  with 
the  deer,  his  first  reaction  was  that 
someone  had  stolen  something  from  his 
land  that  belonged  to  him.  But  when  he 
saw  the  grin  on  the  boy's  face,  and 
when  the  boy  proudly  exclaimed,  "Look, 
I  got  my  first  deer!"  my  grandfather 
later  told  me  that  he  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  tell  the  boy  that  he  was 
trespassing. 

"Here,"  my  grandfather  said.  "Let 
me  help  you  pull  that  deer  to  the  road." 

That  boy  is  now  a  man,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  memory  of  his  first  buck  will 
always  be  with  him.  I  hope  that  he  will 
remember  my  grandfather,  who,  with 
an  unspoken  deed,  helped  make  that 
moment  worth  remembering.  As  that 
man  now  hunts  on  land  belonging  to 
someone  else,  I  hope  that  he  will  extend 
the  same  courtesy  to  another  landowner 
that  my  grandfather  extended  to  him. 
The  expression  of  common  courtesy 
from  one  man  to  another  is  a  simple  act 
and  it  has  never  been  more  needed. 

Randall  Sha>ik  ix  «»  agricultural  e.dexsion 
agent  in  King  William  County,  and  a  hun- 
ter himself. 
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Be  Prepared! 

Spring  gobbler  hunting  takes  more 
than  good  calling.  It^s  easy  to  forget 
the  essentials — and  lose  your  bird* 


by  C.  H.  "Kit"  Shaffer 
photos  by  Karl  &  Steve  Maslowski 


Most  hunters  learned  from  their  parents  early  in 
their  childhood  to  be  prepared  for  life's 
numerous  emergencies.  We  can  recall  being 
taught  to  avoid  pitfalls  by  using  foresight.  ''Be  Pre- 
pared" was  a  basic  part  of  scouting  codes  and  oaths 
during  our  youth.  All  forms  of  outdoor  recreation 
require  some  preparation  and  equipment,  but  it  seems 
that  spring  gobbler  hunting  demands  the  most.  When 
we  are  out  there  in  the  turkey  woods,  within  a  limited 
time  structure,  far  from  home  and  vehicle,  unforeseen 
situations  do  occur.  We  need  an  assortment  of  supplies 
and  equipment  not  only  to  compete  with  the  big 
gobblers,  but  to  cope  with  nature's  hazards. 

Preparations  for  spring  gobbler  hunting  should  start 
months  before  the  legal  season  when  we  can  enter  the 
woods  with  our  weapons  to  pursue  the  wily  wild  turkey. 
Camouflaged  clothing,  gloves,  face  masks,  and  footware 
should  be  accumulated,  replaced  and  repaired.  Wea- 
pons, ammunition,  and  turkey  callers  need  to  be  acquired 
for  the  approaching  season.  Knowledgeable  turkey 
chasers  should  spend  the  preseason  period  carefully 
patterning  their  guns  with  different-sized  shot  and 
learning  again  to  accurately  identify  proper  shooting 
distances  for  dispatching  that  big  gob.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  the  average  turkey  addict  spends  most 
of  his  time  in  between  seasons  practicing  his  turkey 
imitations  with  various  types  of  callers  or  yelpers.  Soon, 
he  becomes  more  skilled  at  the  different  calls  in  the  hen 
and  gobbler  vocabulary  than  are  the  turkeys! 

But,  as  the  season  approaches,  we  turkey  enthusiasts 
should  spend  more  time  in  our  favorite  hunting  areas 


That  elusive  bird,  the  spring  gobbler,  taxes  not  only  the  skill  of  the  h  unter.  but 
his  ability  to  plan  ahead. 
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scouting  for  gobbler  locations.  We  need 
to  find  out  whether  the  torn  turkeys 
have  survived  and  are  utilizing  the  ter- 
ritories which  they  occupied  during 
past  spring  seasons.  Attempt  to  find 
typical  scratchings  in  the  leaves,  dust- 
ing areas  and  fresh  tracks  along 
streams  and  woods  roads.  Naturally, 
the  most  reliable  and  best  technique 
for  locating  the  large  male  birds  is  to 
drive  or  walk  through  turkey  areas  at 
daybreak.  Usually,  if  you  hear  that  old 
fellow  bragging  about  his  wares  from 
his  roost  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
season,  he  will  be  in  the  same  vicinity 
later. 

P re-hunting  season  activities 
should  include  visits  to  your 
friendly  druggist  and  grocery 
stores.  Nothing  is  more  essential  dur- 
ing the  springtime  in  Virginia  than  are 
insect  sprays,  bug  barriers  or  other 
repellents.  To  me,  the  most  irritating 
part  of  spring  gobbler  chasing  is  the 
multitude  of  some  of  nature's  most 
obnoxious  creatures — the  ever  present 
chiggers,  ticks,  mosquitoes  and  gnats. 
Bug  sprays  help,  but  we  usually  end 
the  spring  season  with  the  majority  of 
our  bodies  covered  with  welts  and 
bumps  caused  by  springtime's  hungry 
insects.  Incidentally,  some  well-pre- 
pared hunters  always  carry  a  cushion 
to  sit  on  while  calling  gobblers,  to  deter 
the  certain  onslaught  of  chiggers  and 
ants  from  the  ground. 

Well-prepared  turkey  hunters  should 
also  have  a  first-aid  kit  for  possible 
treatment  of  cuts,  breaks,  scratches  or 
snake  bits.  I  have  great  admiration  and 
sympathy  for  those  poor  fellow  gobbler 
chasers  who  are  forced  to  enjoy  their 
favorite  sport  in  the  same  habitat  where 
diamond-back  rattlesnakes,  cotton- 
mouths  and  copperheads  are  abundant. 
Many  years  ago,  I  was  treated  to  a 
gobbler  hunting  expedition  on  a  large 
coastal  estate  in  southern  Alabama.  On 
the  first  morning,  the  guide  and  I  were 
poling  our  boat  toward  an  island  that 
was  supposed  to  be  overpopulated  with 
gobblers.  It  was  pitch  dark  as  we 
pushed  through  the  backwater.  We 
kept  bumping  into  cypress  trees  which 
were  covered  with  Spanish  moss,  and 
unknown  objects  kept  falling  into  our 
boat  and  splashing  into  the  water  all 
around  us.  I  finally  asked  the  guide 
what  was  making  all  that  commotion. 
His  answer  was  a  frightening:  "Them 
is  cotton  mouths."  F^'ortunately,  there 
aren't  winnj  turkey  territories  like  tluit 
in  Virginia. 


Preparations  for  gobbler  season  must 
also  include  shopping  for  food  that  is 
high  in  energy  value,  and  those  food- 
stuffs which  can  be  quickly  prepared 
and  consumed.  Since  the  interval 
between  the  clang  of  the  alarm  clock, 
frantic  driving  to  our  destination  and 
five  a.m.  gobbling  is  so  restrictive, 
there  can't  be  too  much  time  allotted 
for  breakfast.  In  our  household  during 
gobbler  season,  everything  is  instant — 
juice,  oatmeal  and  coffee!  An  occa- 
sional orange,  apple  or  banana  pre- 
pares us  for  the  rigors  of  the  mountains 
and  the  battles  with  the  gobblers.  So, 
we  usually  have  a  pocket  filled  with 
raisins,  nuts  and  chocolates  for  extra 
energy. 

Don't  neglect  to  have  your  hunting 
vehicle  serviced  with  plenty  of  rubber 
on  the  road.  There  is  nothing  more 
devastating  nor  revolting  at  four  bells 
in  the  morning,  when  you  are  sche- 
duled to  meet  a  buddy  25  miles  away, 
than  to  discover  a  dead  battery,  a  flat 
tire  or  a  broken  fan  belt! 

As  the  season  slowly  approaches, 
make  a  checklist  of  all  the  essential 
material  that  you  need  to  cope  with 
America's  largest  game  bird.  Be  cer- 
tain to  include  a  parka  or  other  form  of 
foul  weather  gear.  Since  spring  weather 
patterns  are  so  variable  and  unpredict- 
able, you  must  be  prepared  for  every 
formof  emergency.  Through  the  years, 
we  have  encountered  the  complete  cycle 
of  weather's  contributions  to  turkey 
hunter's  distress — rain,  fog,  snow,  sleet, 
thunder,  lightning,  near  zero  tempera- 
tures, and,  during  the  spring  of  '85,  a 
thermometer  that  exceeded  90°F.  It  is 
impossible  to  wear  or  carry  enough 
diverse  clothing  to  be  comfortable  with 
such  a  wide  range  of  weather  patterns. 

On  a  beautiful  springtime  morning 
several  years  ago,  I  was  taught  another 
lesson  in  preplanning.  My  hunting 
companion,  after  dispatching  a  large 
tom  turkey,  scrambled  through  his 
knapsack  of  assorted  paraphernalia 
and  pulled  out  a  large  plastic  bag  and 
string.  He  told  me  that  his  wife  had 
always  complained  about  washing  his 
bloody  pants  and  jackets.  By  inserting 
the  gobbler  into  the  plastic  bag,  my 
buddy  was  able  to  tote  this  gobbler 
back  to  the  truck  without  the  fear  of 
getting  into  the  doghouse  later. 

By  the  time  that  you  have 
accumulated,  purchased,  and 
organized  all  of  the  supplies 
and  equipment  that  are  essential  to  a 
successful  spring  gobbler  hunt,  you 


will  undoubtedly  figure  that  you  will 
need  a  pack  horse  or  mule  with  large 
saddle  bags  to  carry  all  that  gear.  Sev- 
eral hunting  vests,  knapsacks  and  extra 
large  pockets  will  save  you  the  cost  of  a 
mule,  while  at  the  same  time  you  will 
be  somewhat  prepared  for  your  bouts 
with  the  elusive  gobblers. 

And  now  the  truth  must  come  out. 
To  be  perfectly  honest.  I  am  not  very 
qualified  to  give  advice  on  preparing 
for  a  hunt.  I  have  neither  learned  from 
my  mistakes  nor  prepared  for  them  in 
the  field.  My  hunting  friends  suggest 
that  carelessness  and  forgetfulness  are 
positive  signs  of  senility.  I  beg  to  differ. 
I  feel  that  my  carelessness  in  the  field  is 
wonderful  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  my 
advice,  and  not  my  actions.  Take  heed, 
ol'  hunters,  of  the  following  heart- 
wrenching  stories  of  a  long-time  gobbler 
hunter,  and  mend  your  ways. 

I  normally  spend  every  springtime 
morning  guiding  and  calling  for 
friends,  and  other  novices,  and  sel- 
dom bother  to  carry  my  own  gun.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  hunting  companion 
cancelled  out  late  one  night  and  I 
couldn't  locate  a  replacement.  The  next 
morning  I  decided  to  carry  my  12- 
gauge  double,  and  call  for  myself. 
Everything  started  out  perfectly  for 
me,  as  the  old  boy  gobbled  lustfully 
from  his  roost  tree.  Eventually  he  flew 
down,  responding  to  my  calls  and 
strutting  to  my  hiding  place,  completely 
fooled.  As  he  approached,  I  already 
had  my  shotgun  comfortably  resting 
on  my  left  elbow  and  left  knee.  The  big 
gob  swung  to  my  left,  stepped  into  an 
open  clearing,  raised  his  tremendous 
patriotic  head,  and  gobbled  less  than 
twenty  paces  from  me.  This  was  the 
ideal  situation,  and  the  time  had  come 
to  harvest  my  gobbler.  I  cautiously 
pushed  with  my  right  thumb  to  ease  off 
the  safety,  but  it  refused  to  budge! 
Frantically  I  pushed  and  shoved  but  to 
no  avail;  it  was  completely  frozen. 
Then,  I  carefully  lowered  the  shotgun 
and  pushed  with  both  hands,  but  the 
darned  thing  refused  to  move.  In  the 
meantime,  my  large  trophy  had  grad- 
ually eased  out  of  good  shooting  range; 
he  then  putted  and  suddenly  ran 
through  the  tall  timber  like  he  was  on 
the  last  lap  of  the  Kentucky  Derby! 
Much  to  my  chagrin,  I  discovered  later 
that  the  safety  had  rusted  and  could  not 
be  manipulated  without  generous  appli- 
cations of  gun  oil  and  WD-40.  I  then 
recalled  that,  on  the  last  day  of  the  win- 
ter season,  I  had  been  out  in  a  rain- 
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A  successful  springturkey  hiuit  is  not  all  luck  or  good  calling — it's  anticipating 
situations,  and  being  ready  for  them. 


storm  and  hadn't  cleaned  my  ^un 
afterwards.  And,  I  hadn't  had  the  fore- 
sight to  prepare  properly  for  the  gobbler 
season  by  checking  out  my  weapon 
thoroughly! 

On  another  memorable  day,  this 
time  during  the  fall  turkey  season,  I 
had  carelessly  selected  a  cased  weapon 
out  of  my  gun  cabinet  and  took  off  with 
my  dog  for  the  distant  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  Fifty  miles  and  an  hour 
later,  we  arrived  at  our  forest  destina- 
tion. I  started  to  remove  my  gun  from 
its  case,  but  to  my  great  embarrass- 
ment, discovered  that  I  had  inadvert- 
ently brought  my  muzzle  loader,  and 
naturally  was  without  shot  or  powder. 
Those  12-gauge  number  fives  I  always 
carry  in  my  hunting  jacket  didn't  fit  too 
well  in  that  ancient  muzzle  loader! 

There  is  still  more.  Many  moons 
ago,  we  were  camping  in  a 
rustic  mountain  cabin  in  south- 
west Virginia,  anxiously  awaiting  the 
opening  of  the  spring  gobbler  season. 
The  next  morning  I  was  scheduled  to 
guide  a  gentleman  from  down  Bristol 
way  on  his  first  gobbler  hunting  expe- 
rience. He  was  excited,  but  listened 
carefully  to  my  instructions  on  prepar- 
ing for  the  next  morning's  gobbler 
safari.  He  methodically  accumulated 
all  his  essential  gear,  and  spent  most  of 
the  evening  hours  carefully  covering 
his  expensive  12-gauge  automatic  with 
camotape. 

As  usual,  the  alarm  clock  went  off 
much  too  soon;  we  scampered  around 
eating  a  "quicky"  breakfast  on  the  run, 
and  then  loaded  up  our  vehicle  with  all 
the  necessary  supplies  and  equipment. 
We  had  a  10-mile  drive  over  to  a  moun- 
tain range  where  we  had  previously 
located  some  red  hot  gobblers.  It  was  a 
rough,  steep  drive,  but  we  finally 
arrived  at  our  hunting  territory  at  the 
perfect  time — just  minutes  before  the 
gobblers  would  start  advertising  their 
availability.  It  was  only  then  that  we 
discovered  that  my  guest  shooter  had 
forgotten  to  bring  along  his  perfectly 
camouflaged  shotgun!  Why  didn't  I 
give  him  my  gun  to  shoot?  Because  it 
was  safely  locked  in  my  gun  cabinet  at 
my  Timberlake  headquarters  150  miles 
away! 

Remember  now  what  we  have  empha- 
sized from  the  beginning:  to  be  a  good 
Boy  Scout  or  a  gobbler  hunter,  you 
must  "always  be  prepared!"  □ 

Retired  Game  Commission  biologist  and 
legendary  turkey  hunter.  Kit  Shaffer  now 
lires  in  Lynchburg. 
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Over  20  species  of  birds  nest 

in  Virginia  in  the  dismal  cold  of  March — and 

believe  it  or  not,  there  are  some  good  reasons  for  doing  it. 

by  Charles  Blem 
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f  _  or  many  Virginia  bird-watchers, 
■y  the  month  of  March  seems  to  be  a 
I  low  point  in  bird  activity.  Their 
binoculars  start  to  collect  dust,  and 
their  bird  guides  lay  neglected  on 
bookshelves.  Many  of  the  wintering 
waterfowl  have  departed  or  are  in  the 
process  of  leaving,  and  most  spring 
migrants  have  not  yet  appeared.  Only  a 
hint  of  the  singing  that  will  fill  the  air 
in  April  and  May  by  territorial  males 
has  begun,  and  one  might  guess  that  no 
nesting  is  occurring.  However,  a  few 
birds  are  actively  involved  in  produc- 
tion of  eggs  and  young  in  this  blustery, 
cold  month. 

March  discourages  production  of  eggs 
or  young  because  of  the  low  tempera- 
tures and  lack  of  foliage.  Fruits  and 
seeds  are  hard  to  find,  few  insects  are 
active,  and  the  extra  energy  necessary 
for  the  production  of  eggs  or  for  feed- 
ing young  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Even 
with  these  disadvantages,  however, 
more  than  20  species  of  birds  are 
known  to  breed  in  March  in  Virginia, 
and  the  assemblage  is  quite  diverse. 

Why  do  these  birds  choose  this 
month?  David  Lack,  an  eminent  Brit- 
ish ornithologist,  said  "birds  breed  at 
all  those  times  of  year  when,  on  the 
average,  young  can  be  profitably  raised." 
He  meant  that  birds  will  breed  when 
they  are  most  likely  to  produce  a  max- 
imum number  of  young  that  survive. 
Presumably,  there  is  an  inheritance  of 
this  timing.  Young  that  do  survive  tend 
to  breed  at  the  same  time  their  parents 
bred. 

But  what  is  "profitable"  about  nest- 
ing in  late  winter?  The  answer  seems  to 
include  several  things.  First,  some  large 
birds  breed  at  this  time  because  their 
young  have  long  developmental  peri- 
ods and  will  not  leave  the  nest  until 
spring  or  summer.  Thus,  by  the  time 
the  young  birds  have  fledged,  and  have 
to  fend  for  themselves,  it  is  already  late 
spring  or  summer,  and  food  is  easy  to 
come  by.  Included  in  this  list  are  the 
bald  eagle,  red-shouldered  hawk,  red- 
tailed  hawk,  great  horned  owl,  barred 
owl,  osprey,  great  blue  heron,  common 
crow,  common  raven,  and  wild  turkey. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  great 
horned  owls  or  bald  eagles  sitting  on 
eggs  in  the  midst  of  a  snow-covered 
nest  in  January. 

Nesting  activity  in  many  species 
occurs  earlier  southward  and  at  lower 
altitudes,  and  may  occur  earlier  in 
years  having  abnormally  warm  springs. 
The   Carolina   wren,   brown-headed 


^,  arly  nesting  by  great 
I       horned  owls  allows  the 
w^  young  birds  to  develop 
and  fledge  in  time  to  take 
advantage  of  spring  and 
summer  foraging;  photo  by 
Gregory  K.  Scott. 
White-breasted  nuthatches 
normally  breed  here  in  April, 
but  have  been  found  nesting 
as  early  as  March  in  abnor- 
mally warm  springs;  photo 
by  Gregory  K.  Scott. 


nuthatch,  and  white-breasted  nuthatch 
are  Virginia  examples  of  such  birds. 
They  generally  begin  breeding  in  April, 
but  have  been  found  with  eggs  in  their 
nest  in  March.  In  general,  however, 
these  birds  are  not  sufficiently  tolerant 
of  cold  to  regularly  breed  this  early  in 
Virginia. 

The  horned  lark,  American  wood- 
cock, mourning  dove.  Eastern  phoebe 
and  Eastern  bluebird  are  a  puzzling 
collection  of  early  nesters.  All  of  these 
birds  can  nest  later  in  the  season,  some 
as  late  as  August,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  may  nest  two  or  more  times  from 
March  through  the  summer  here  in 
Virginia.  Since  they  can  nest  later  in 
the  year,  why  do  they  brave  the  March 
cold? 

There  are  several  possible  answers 
to  this  question.  All  of  the  five  species 
can  eat  a  wide  range  of  foods,  including 
both  plant  and  animal  materials.  And, 
some  of  these  species  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially cold-tolerant.  For  example,  the 
horned  lark  may  be  found  as  far  north 
as  the  high  Arctic,  and  the  Eastern 
phoebe  is  the  only  flycatcher  routinely 
found  in  Virginia  in  winter.  On  the 
other  hand.  Eastern  bluebirds  are 
highly  sensitive  to  extreme  cold,  and 
severe  winters  sometimes  kill  large 


numbers  of  them.  But,  early  nesting  by 
hole-nesting  species  such  as  the  blue- 
bird may  provide  a  competitive  advan- 
tage in  the  race  for  the  few  available 
nest  cavities,  since  bluebirds  are  incap- 
able of  excavating  their  own. 

Of  these  five  small  birds  that  regu- 
larly nest  in  March,  horned  larks  are 
noteworthy  because  they  regularly  nest 
in  open,  barren  areas.  Their  nests  are 
well-hidden  depressions  lined  with 
grass  and  feathers,  but  may  be  located 
in  poorly  protected  sites.  Some  orni- 
thologists believe  the  larks'  preference 
for  bare  fields  is  why  they  nest  early. 
Later  in  the  spring,  emerging  vegeta- 
tion covers  most  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  may  discourage  nest  building. 

Of  all  the  shore  birds,  American 
woodcocks  are  the  earliest  nesters  in 
Virginia,  though  ornithologists  are  still 
trying  to  figure  out  why  they  find 
March  such  an  attractive  nesting 
month.  They  are  the  only  shore  birds 
that  occur  in  forests,  and  they  are 
ground  nesters,  making  their  nests  in 
shallow  depressions  with  scarcely  any 
lining.  But,  their  sites  are  highly 
unpredictable.  Ornithologist  may  work 
in  the  field  for  40  years  or  more  and 
only  see  one  or  two  nests.  In  fact,  the 
only  way  to  routinely  find  woodcock 
nests  is  to  use  specially  trained  pointing 
dogs. 

Mourning  doves  build  a  variety  of 
nests— on  the  ground,  in  trees,  even  in 
old  hawk  nests!  Their  best  attem.pts  are 
usually  flimsy  affairs,  and  I  have  often 
seen  nests  where  the  eggs  or  young  fell 
to  their  doom  because  of  the  weak  con- 
struction. Mourning  doves  make  two  or 
three  nesting  attempts  each  year,  but 
the  earliest  are  sometimes  in  the  snows 
of  late  winter.  Doves  have  an  extra 
advantage  in  early  nesting  attempts. 
Pigeons  and  doves  have  the  ability  to 
produce  a  "milk"  secretion  from  their 
crops  (the  first  section  of  the  esopha- 
gus) which  they  use  to  feed  their  young. 
Thus,  they  don't  have  to  find  special 
seasonal  food  for  their  young  as  so 
many  other  species  do. 

The  Eastern  phoebe  seems  to  have 
adapted  to  the  cold.  It  is  the  only  fly- 
catcher that  may  wait  out  the  winter  in 
Virginia— all  the  others  fly  south  for 
the  warmer  temperatures,  where  they 
stay  until  spring.  Thus,  the  phoebe 
nests  before  most  of  its  relatives  have 
even  flown  back  to  Virginia.  Its  first 
young  will  be  fledged  by  the  time  the 
other  flycatchers  begin  to  nest  here  in 
late  April  or  early  May.  In  its  nest 
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L*^y  nesting  early,  bluebirds 
p^  avoid  possible  predation 
4"^  by  the  black  rat  snake  and 
competition  for  nesting  sites 
with  starlings;  photos  by  Gre- 
gory K.  Scott. 
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Turkeys  will  start 
nesting  as  early  as 
March  15  and  con- 
tinue through  May. 
They  normally  lay  one 
egg  per  day  for  12-13 
days,  but  will  not  start 
incubating  them  until 
after  their  clutch  is 
complete;  photo  by 
Michael  P.  Gadomski. 
Inset  photo  by  Steve 
Maslowski. 
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I^ed-tailed  hawks  begin  nesting  in 
4^   March,  often  using  the  same  nest 

f^Vyear  after  year,  while  adding 
leaves,  sticks,  pine  sprigs  and  moss  each 
year  to  thicken  their  nests.  Both  sexes 
help  build  the  nests,  and  each  pair  prob- 
ably mates  for  life.  They  typically  lay 
from  2-4  eggs  with  an  average  28-32  day 
incubation  period;  photo  by  Gregory  K. 
Scott.  Inset  photo  by  Craig  Koppie. 


building,  the  phoebe  also  deviates  from 
its  southern  cousins.  Instead  of  the  typ- 
ical flycatcher  tree  nest  of  twigs  and 
leaves,  the  phoebe  builds  a  mud  "shelf 
attached  to  a  surface  such  as  a  cabin 
wall,  rafters  or  beams  in  an  old  build- 
ing, or  under  a  bridge.  In  fact,  the 
phoebe  sometimes  has  been  called  the 
"bridge  flycatcher."  The  nest  is  lined 
with  feathers  and  may  be  used  more 
than  once  in  a  season. 

Early  nesting  may  give  Eastern 
bluebirds  the  jump  on  two  of  their 
many  enemies.  Their  most  common 
predator,  the  black  rat  snake,  can  eas- 
ily climb  trees  to  get  into  bluebird  nests 
where  it  will  eat  eggs,  young,  and  even 
adults.  However,  the  snakes  have 
reduced  mobility  in  cold  weather,  and 
early  nesting  may  take  advantage  of 
this.  Also,  by  nesting  early,  bluebirds 
avoid  competing  with  the  European 
starling.  The  starling  is  one  of  the 
strongest  competitors  for  bluebird  nest 
cavities.  Not  only  are  they  strong  and 
aggressive,  but  starlings  often  are  suc- 
cessful in  driving  bluebirds  out  of  their 
nests.  However,  since  starlings  nest 
later,  the  early  bluebird  nesters  may 
benefit  as  a  result.  Later  in  the  season, 
bluebird  nests  also  may  be  destroyed 
by  house  wrens  which  pierce  their 
eggs.  And,  by  nesting  early,  bluebirds 
avoid  the  tendency  of  house  sparrows 
and  other  bluebirds  to  build  nests  on 
top  of  their  eggs. 

Bluebirds  do  need  our  help  in  their 
nesting  attempts,  as  they  depend  heav- 
ily on  bird  houses  for  survival.  Blue- 
bird boxes  should  be  placed  at  least 
eight  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  shady 
side  of  a  tree  and  the  entrance  hole 
should  be  about  V//'  in  diameter.  The 
holes  should  be  kept  small,  since  larger 
holes  allow  starlings  to  displace  the 
bluebirds.  In  early  March,  bluebirds 
will  line  their  nests  with  feathers,  grass 
and  other  soft  materials.  Nesting  may 
take  place  in  the  same  box  more  than 
once  each  year.  And,  don't  take  the 
nestbox  down  in  the  winter,  since  blue- 
birds may  use  nestboxes  for  shelter. 
More  than  a  dozen  have  been  found 
packed  in  a  single  bird  house  on  a  cold 
winter's  night! 

In  summary,  more  than  200  species 
of  birds  are  known  to  breed  in  Virgi- 
nia, but  only  a  few  do  so  in  March. 
Given  the  cold,  ice,  wind  and  scarcity  of 
food,  it's  a  wonder  that  any  do  so  at 
all.  D 

Charles  Blem  is  an  oririthologist  and  profes- 
sor of  biology  at  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University. 
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he  barred  owl  is  an  early 
nester  that  normally  lays  2- 
3  eggs  with  a  28-33  day 
incubation  period.  The  owl  will 
often  use  a  red-shouldered  hawk 
nest,  and  shows  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  same  nest  area 
from  year  to  year:  photos  by 
Gregory  K.  Scott. 
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The  outlook  for  the  1986  trout  stocking  season  is  good, 
in  spite  of  some  production  set  backs  during  late  1985. 
Some  trout  were  lost  at  the  Paint  Bank  Trout  Hatchery 
in  Craig  County  as  a  result  of  an  exploratory  well  dril- 
ling misshap  in  October.  Some  fish  died  at  the  hatchery 
and  others  were  lost  in  the  emergency  evacuation  of  the 
hatchery  as  a  result  of  this  event. 

The  devastating  rain  that  fell  on  parts  of  Virginia  in 
early  November  flooded  the  Montebello  Trout  Hatchery 
in  Nelson  County  and  the  Coursey  Springs  Trout 
Hatchery  in  Bath  County.  Many  trout  escaped  at  both 
hatcheries  during  this  storm,  but  hatchery  personnel 
were  able  to  recapture  many  of  them  from  nearby 
waters  after  the  flood  waters  subsided. 

Final  inventories  indicated  that  only  minor  adjust- 
ments would  have  to  be  made  to  meet  the  statewide 
stream  allotments  as  originally  planned.  June  stocking 
will  be  curtailed  somewhat,  but  a  near  normal  season  is 
expected.  □ 

Legend: 

B— Brook  Trout 

R — Rainbow  Trout 

Bn — Brown  Trout 

* — National  Forest  Waters 

1 — Brook  stocked  after  November  1 
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illustration  by  Michael  Simon 
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Preseason 

Apr-Mav 

Mav 

11-16 

17-31 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY 

Moormans  River  (N.&  S.  Forks) 

B 

B 

B 

Citv  Water  Works  (Sugar  Hollow) 

B 

B 

B 

ALLEGHANY  COUNTY 

Smith  Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

Jerry's  Run* 

R 

R 

Clifton  Forge  Reservoir* 

B 

B 

B 

AMHERST  COUNTY 

Pedlar  River  (L'pper) 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Pedlar  River  (Lower) 

R.Bn 

R 

R.Bn 

Piney  River  (S.Fork  &  Proper) 

B 

B 

B 

Brown's  Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

Davis  Mill  Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

Little  Irish  Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

AUGUSTA  COUNTY 

Back  Creek  (S.Fork  &  N.Fork) 

R 

R 

R 

North   River  ((iorge) 

R 

R 

R 

North   River*  (Upper) 

B 

B 

B 

Falls  Hollow*  (Buffalo  Branch) 

B 

Braley  Pond* 

R 

R 

R 

L'pper  Sherando  Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

Lower  Sherando  Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

Hearthstone  Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

Elkhorn  Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

Mill  Creek 

B 

B 

BATH  COUNTY 

BuUpasture  River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn         R 

Jackson  River  (Hidden  Valley) 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn         R 

Spring  Run 

B.R.Bn 

B.R,Bn 

B.R.Bn      R 

Back  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Wilson  Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

Pads  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Jackson  River*  (Route  623) 

R.Bn. 

R.Bn 

R.Bn         R 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

Hunting  Creek* 

B 

B 

B 

BLAND  COUNTY 

Wolf  Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Laurel  Fork  Creek 

R 

R 

Lick  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

BOTETOURT  COUNTY 

Jennings  Creek 

B.R 

R 

R 

Roaring  Run 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

North  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Middle  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

McFalls  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

BUCHANAN  COUNTY 

Dismal  River 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R           R 

CARROLL  COUNTY 

Big  Pauls  Creek 

B 

B 

Little  Reed  Lsland  Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R,Bn 

Stewarts  Creek 

B 

B 

Crooked  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Laurel   Fork  Creek 

B 

B 

B 

Snake  Creek  (Fish-for-fun) 

R,Bn 

Lovills  Creek 

R 

CRAK;  COUNTY 

Potts  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

Barbours  Creek 

B.Bn 

B,Bn 

B,Bn 

Barbours  Creek  (N.  Fork) 

B 

B 

B 

Cove  Creek 

B 

B 

B 

DICKENSON  COUNTY 

Frving  Pan  Creek 

R 

R 

R 

Russell   Fork  River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Pound   River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

FLOYD  COUNTY 

Burkes  Fork 

B.Bn 

B.Bn 

B.Bn 

Howell  Creek 

B 

B 

B 

Little  River  (W.  Fork) 

B.R 

R 

R 

Laurel   Fork  Creek 

B 

B 

Mira  Fork  Creek 

B 

Goose  Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 
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Little  River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Roanoke  River-Salem 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Little  Indian  Creek 

R.Bn 

R 

R 

ROCKBRIDGE  COUNTY 

Rush  Fork  Creek 

B 

Mill  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY 

Irish  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

Maggadee  Creek 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

South  River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Runnett  Bag  Creek 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Maurv  River  (Goshen  Pass) 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

FREDERICK  COUNTY 

rockin(;ham  county 

Back  Creek  (Upper) 

B,R 

B.R 

Shenandoah   River  (N.  Fork) 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Back  Creek  (Lower) 

B,R 

B.R 

Dry  River 

B.R 

B.R 

Hogue  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B,R.Bn 

Briery  Branch 

R 

R 

R 

Cedar  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Silver  Lake 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Paddy  Run 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

German   River 

R.Bn 

R 

R 

Clearbrook  Lake 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

Boone's  Run* 

B 

Winchester  Park  Lake 

B.R,Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

Shoemaker  River* 

R 

GILES  COUNTY 

Skidmore  Fork* 

B 

B 

Big  Stoney  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Briery  Lake* 

R.Bn 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

Dismal  Creek* 

B 

B 

B               B       Hone  Quarry  Run* 

R 

R 

GRAYSON  COUNTY 

RUSSELL  COUNTY 

Big  Wilson  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Big  Cedar  Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Middle  Fox  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

Laurel  Bed  Lake' 

Big  Fox  (Upper) 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

SCOTT  COUNTY 

Elk  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Little  Stony  Creek. Lower 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Peach  Bottom  Creek 

B.R 

R 

Little  Stony  Creek.  Upper 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Helton  Creek 

B 

B 

Stock  Creek 

R 

R 

R 

Hales  Lake 

R 

R 

R 

Big  Stony  Creek 

B.R 

R 

R 

GREENE  COUNTY 

Straight  Fork-Lower 

B 

B 

B 

Lynch  River 

R 

R 

R 

SHENANDOAH  COUNTY 

South  River 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Passage  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

Swift  Run 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Big  Stoney  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

HENRY  COUNTY 

Cedar  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

Smith  River  (Dam) 

B,R,Bn 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

Mill  Creek 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

Smith  River  (Bassett) 

R 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Paddy  Run* 

R 

R 

R 

Smith  River  (Koehler) 

R 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Peters  Mill  Run* 

R 

R 

HIGHLAND  COUNTY 

Tomahawk  Pond* 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Bullpasture  River 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Little  Passage  Creek* 

R 

Potomac  River  (S.  Fork) 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Cedar  Creek  (upper) 

R 

R 

Jackson  River 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

SMYTH  COUNTY 

Back  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

S.  Fork  Holston  River  Gorge* 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

LEE  COUNTY 

S.  F^ork  Holston  River  (Lower) 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

Martin's  Creek 

B,R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R 

Big  Laurel  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

Powell  River  (N.  Fork) 

B.R 

R 

R 

Staley's  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

R.Bn 

MADISON  COUNTY 

Middle  Fork  Holston  River 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Garth  Run 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

Comer's  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Hughes  River 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

Hurricane  Creek* 

R 

R 

R 

Robinson  River 

B.R,Bn 

B.R.Bn 

Cressy  Creek* 

R 

R 

Rose  River 

B.R 

B.R 

Dickey  Creek* 

R 

R 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY 

TAZEWELL  COUNTY 

Poverty  Creek* 

R 

R 

Wolf  Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Craig's  Creek* 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Cove  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

Roanoke  River  (S.  Fork) 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Laurel  Creek 

B.R 

R 

Tom's  Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Roaring  Fork 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

NELSON  COUNTY 

Little  'Tumbling  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

R 

Tye  River 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

B.R.Bn 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

Tye  River  (N.  Fork) 

B 

B 

B 

Whitetop  Laurel  (Upper) 

B.R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

S.  Rockfish  River 

B 

Whitetop  Laurel  (Lower) 

B.R,Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Stony  Creek 

B 

Tennessee  Laurel 

R,Bn 

R 

R.Bn 

PAGE  COUNTY 

Green  Cove  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Cub  Run 

R 

R 

R 

Big  Brumley  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Upper  Passage  Creek 

R 

R 

R 

Big  Tumbling  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

PATRICK  COUNTY 

Valley  Creek 

R 

R 

Dan  River  (below  Powerhouse) 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Straight  Branch* 

R 

R 

R 

Dan  River  (above  Powerhouse) 

B 

B 

B 

Beartree  Lake* 

R 

R 

R 

Rock  Castle  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

WISE  COUNTY 

Round  Meadow  Creek 

B 

B.R 

Middle  Fork  Powell  River 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

S.  Mavo  River  (N.  Fork) 

R.Bn 

R 

Mountain  Fork* 

R 

R 

S.  Mayo  River  (S.  Fork) 

B.R 

R.Bn 

Burns  Creek* 

R 

R 

Poorhouse  Creek 

B 

Clear  Creek* 

R 

R 

Big  Ivy  Creek 

B.R 

B.R 

Bark  Camp  Lake 

R 

R 

Ararat  River 

B.R 

R.Bn 

Bn 

WYTHE  COUNTY 

PULASKI  COUNTY 

E.  Fork  Stoney  Creek* 

B.R 

B.R 

Peak  Creek  (W.  Fork) 

R.Bn 

Gullion  Fork  Creek* 

B.R 

B.R 

ROANOKE  COUNTY 

W.  Fork  Reed  Creek* 

B.R 

B.R 

B.R 

Roanoke  River- Roanoke 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Gullion  Fork  Pond* 

R 

Tinker  Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

PRINCE  WILLIAM  &  STAFFORD  COUNTIES 

Glade  Creek 

R.Bn 

R.Bn 

Bn 

Quantico  MCB 

R.Bn 

R,Bn 

R.Bn 
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Trout  tacticS 


For  the  fisherman  mapping  out 

April  strategies,  here's  some  advice 

that's  bound  to  keep  'em  striking  your  flies. 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  many 
trout  anglers  act  much  like 
their  children  did  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Cleaning,  repairing,  and  organiz- 
ing one's  tackle  is  very  much  a  part  of 
the  opening  of  trout  season.  Carrying 
this  one  step  further,  planning  early 
trips  can  be  a  major  factor  in  success 
once  on  the  stream. 

Many  forms  of  trout  fishing  are  pro- 
ductive during  April  in  Virginia,  but 
you  must  use  the  proper  tactics  for  the 
particular  streams  and  conditions. 
Streamers,  nymphs,  and  dry  flies  are 
each  effective,  but  not  all  will  catch 
trout  equally  well  in  all  waters. 

If  you  live  close  to  some  of  our  largest 
trout  streams,  such  as  the  Jackson 
River  south  of  Monterey,  or  Big  Stoney 
Creek  at  Edinburg,  you  are  very  well 
aware  of  the  full  streams,  and  often 
slightly  discolored  water  conditions  that 
confront  us  on  opening  day. 

These  are  ideal  conditions  for  fishing 
streamers.  These  flies  can  be  divided 
into  two  separate  catagories — attractors 
and  imitators.  Many  of  these  large 
streams  contain  good  populations  of 
stocked  rainbows,  which  seem  to  re- 
spond  best  to  flashy  streamers  that 


Story  &  photos 
by  Harry  Murray 


don't  look  like  any  food  they  have  ever 
seen.  It  simply  attracts  their  attention, 
and  they  quickly  attack  it.  Streamers 
such  as  the  Mickey  Finn  and  the  Flash- 
abous  fall  into  this  group. 

The  imitators  are  tied  to  represent 
one  or  more  of  the  minnows  which  the 
trout  would  expect  to  see  in  the  stream. 
Brown  trout  are  often  much  more 
receptive  to  these,  but  brook  trout  will 
hit  both  types  of  streamers.  Occasion- 
ally, brook  trout  will  show  a  preference 
for  one  or  the  other  type,  though,  so  it  is 
wise  to  carry  both  styles.  Ed  Shenk's 
Black  Sculpin  and  the  black  woolly 
buggers  are  two  of  the  best  imitator 
streamers  on  Virginia  streams. 

A  good  way  to  fish  streamers  in  these 
large  trout  streams  is  to  start  right  in  a 
head  of  a  riffle  and  work  downstream. 
By  staying  off  to  one  side  of  the  stream 
and  casting  straight  across  the  current, 
you  can  easily  cover  alot  of  water  in  a 
short  time.  This  is  a  great  asset  because 
the  large  volume  of  water  in  our  streams 
in  April  makes  it  quite  difficult  to  pin- 
point a  trout's  location.  The  larger  the 
stream,  the  more  difficult  this  becomes. 
Thus,  a  streamer  may  be  the  best  cho- 
ice of  all  for  our  large  trout  streams. 
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It's  best  to  sta)i  off  the  trout  season  b]i  knoir- 
ing  your  streams  ivell  and  planning  your 
tactics  accordingly. 

A  slow  stripping  retrieve  is  an  excel- 
lent manner  of  handling  streamers  in 
the  riffles.  By  bringing  imitators 
straight  across  stream,  you  show  the 
trout  a  broadside  view.  This,  in  itself, 
can  be  a  big  help  in  catching  early  sea- 
son trout.  Showing  them  a  big  mouth- 
ful like  a  broadside  streamer  can  often 
provoke  them  into  striking. 

The  slow  retrieve  is  also  significant 
for  sluggish  trout.  They  may  not  want 
to  chase  a  fly  halfway  across  the  stream 
to  take  it,  but  try  a  slow  easy  stripping 
action  right  in  front  of  their  noses 
and — wham! 

Working  on  downstream  into  the 
slower  water  below  the  riffle,  the  same 
technique  is  still  productive,  but  now 
there  is  a  specific  target.  The  shallow- 
water  close  to  the  far  bank  will  hold 
good  minnow  populations,  and  although 
the  trout  will  seldom  move  out  into 
these  shallows  for  very  long,  they  will 
locate  close  by.  Many  of  our  streams 
provide  good  drop-offs  just  a  few  feet 
out  from  the  banks.  This  is  where  the 
trout  lie  in  wait  for  any  minnows  who 
stray  from  the  adjacent  shallows. 

To  fish  this  water,  I  like  to  cast  my 
streamers  in  as  close  to  the  bank  as 
possible  and  ease  them  out  of  the  shal- 
lows with  a  very  slow  hand-stripping 
action.  The  strike  usually  comes  just  as 
the  streamer  approaches  the  deep 
water.  If  this  fails  to  bring  a  response, 
continue  the  same  stripping  action  as 
the  fly  enters  the  deep  water  in  mid- 
stream. This  is  excellent  holding  water, 
and  many  browns  make  their  homes 
here.  Raking  a  big  Black  Sculpin  across 
the  type  of  stream  bottom  can  cause 
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some  very  exciting  things  to  happen. 

Big  browns  will  occasionally  bump  a 
streamer  several  times  before  taking  it 
solidly,  so  do  not  pick  your  fly  up  to 
recast  it  if  you  feel  a  strike  here,  but  fail 
to  make  contact.  Rather,  get  ready— 
and  set  the  hook  firmly  on  the  next 
bump.  A  little  patience  may  reward 
you  with  the  best  fish  of  the  season. 

Floating  fly  lines  will  take  care  of 
some  streamer  fishing,  but  the  new  Hi 
Density  sinking  tip  fly  lines  are  a  great 
help  in  getting  flies  close  to  the  stream 
bottom,  which  is  where  we  want  them. 
These  lines  are  designed  so  the  first  10 
feet  sinks  quickly,  while  the  rest  of  the 
line  floats.  This  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  full  sinking  lines,  which  are 
very  difficult  to  control.  The  floating 
portion  of  the  sink  tip  lines  makes  it 
very  easy  to  control  the  drift  of  the  flies 
once  the  cast  is  completed. 

Sinking  tip  lines  will  provide  the 
best  results  when  used  with  a  leader  of 
five  feet  or  less.  Using  a  longer  leader 
defeats  the  sinking  tip,  because  it  fails 
to  pull  streamers  to  the  bottom. 

Most  of  us  prefer  fly  rods  which  are 
8%  or  9  feet  long,  and  handle  a  size  5  or 
6  line  for  this  type  streamer  fishing. 
Long  rods  help  keep  the  streamers 
under  good  control  as  they  drift  down- 
stream. Mending  the  line  to  compen- 
sate for  strong  crossing  currents  that 
cause  streamers  to  act  in  a  unnatural 
manner  is  easy  with  a  long  rod. 

What  about  nymphs  and  large 
streams?  Nymphs  can  be  very  produc- 
tive on  our  large  streams.  Some  of  the 
best  action  I  ever  had  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  was  on  the  Bull  Pas- 
ture River  above  Williamsville  with 
large  stonefly  and  March  Brown 
nymphs. 

I  like  to  use  big  nymphs  in  big 
streams  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is 
much  easier  to  get  a  well-weighted  size 
8  Stonefly  nymph  to  the  bottom  than  it 
is  a  size  16  light  Cahill  nymph.  Second, 


I  just  feel  that,  in  all  that  water,  a  good 
trout  may  be  willing  to  move  a  little 
more  to  grab  a  whole  mouthful  than  he 
would  a  little  tidbit. 

Nymphs  can  be  fished  across  and 
downstream  in  much  the  same  manner 
just  described  for  streamers.  In  fact. 


A  dirrrscand  irell-fillcd  hox  of  flics  is  a  must 
for  carlij  trout  season,  i)i  order  to  take 
adrantage  of  different  stream  situations. 

most  anglers  prefer  this  method,  be- 
cause it  allows  them  to  cover  a  lot  of 
water  quickly.  The  main  shortcoming 
of  this  approach  is  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting the  nymphs  to  the  bottom  without 
using  a  sinking  tip  line.  Trout  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  real  nymphs  on 
the  bottom,  so  it  is  imperative  that  you 
fish  your  imitations  there,  too. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  I  personally 
prefer  to  fish  nymphs  straight  up- 
stream, or  up  and  across  at  a  very 
slight  angle.  This  method  gives  the 
artificial  nymphs  a  chance  to  drift 
downstream  to  the  waiting  trout  in 
much  the  same  way  the  real  McCoy 


would.  It  also  helps  me  get  my  nymphs 
to  the  stream  bottom  easily. 

By  utilizing  a  short  cast  of  15  to  20 
feet  and  a  9-foot  fly  rod,  the  nymphs 
can  be  guided  into  all  productive-looking 
pockets.  This  method  also  helps  in 
strike  detection,  the  most  difficult  part 
of  trout  nymph  fishing.  From  the  time 
they  pick  up  an  artificial  nymph,  until 
they  realize  it  is  a  phony  and  reject  it, 
only  two  or  three  seconds  have  gone  by. 
This  means  you  need  to  be  aware  of  the 
pick  up  as  soon  as  they  touch  your 
nymph,  and  must  strike  them  firmly 
with  either  the  line  hand,  the  rod,  or 
preferably  with  both. 

Many  of  the  students  in  my  fly  fish- 
ing schools  have  trouble  with  this  phase 
of  nymph  fishing.  Often,  I  can  help 
them  solve  this  problem  by  simply 
encouraging  them  to  fish  a  shorter  line. 

The  same  upstream  nymphing  tech- 
nique used  on  large  streams  works 
equally  well  on  our  small  headwater 
mountain  streams.  Many  small  streams 
through  the  Jefferson  and  George 
Washington  National  Forest  and  the 
Shenandoah  National  Park  contain 
excellent  nymph  populations,  and  some 
impressive  catches  can  be  made  here 
with  imitators. 

The  method  of  handling  nymphs  in 
these  small  streams  is  basically  the 
same  as  it  is  on  the  larger  streams, 
except  that  everything  should  be  geared 
down  appropriately.  Fly  rods  which 
are  less  than  eight-feet  long  are  best  for 
these  small  streams  simply  because 
they  are  easier  to  cast  under  the  over- 
hanging limbs.  Fly  line  should  be  in 
the  4  or  5  weight  class  and  nymphs 
never  should  be  larger  than  size  10  for 
early  season  conditions. 

Quill  Gordon  nymphs  and  Mr.  Rapi- 
dan  emergers  (sizes  10-12)  have  pro- 
duced some  excellent  early  season 
nymphing  for  me  on  such  streams  as 
Cedar  Creek  west  of  Strasburg,  and 
the  Hazel   River  in  the  Shenandoah 
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National  Park. 

Naturally,  on  these  small  mountain 
streams,  you  also  need  to  fish  with  a 
shorter  line.  As  you  work  your  way  up 
these  streams  with  nymphs,  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  want  to  cast  your 
flies  all  the  way  up  to  the  head  of  the 
pool,  and  allow  them  to  drift  back 
through  the  whole  pool.  The  justifica- 
tion for  this  thinking  is  that,  in  all  its 
long  journey  back,  it  is  bound  to  drift 
by  a  trout  out  there  someplace,  and  he 
will  grab  it.  This  is  all  true,  and  he 
probably  will  grab  it,  but  with  that 
much  line  on  the  water,  your  chance  of 
hooking  the  trout,  or  even  just  detect- 
ing the  strike,  is  very  slim. 

Success  in  small  stream  nymphing 
is  governed  primarily  by  the  angler's 
control.   Control   in  presenting  the 

The  elxsire  brook  front. 


nymph,  control  in  handling  the  drift, 
control  in  detecting  the  strike,  and  con- 
trol in  striking  the  trout.  A  breakdown 
in  any  one  of  these  areas  may  cost  you  a 
trout. 

These  same  small  headwater  streams 
will  often  afford  good,  early  season  dry 
fly  fishing.  Naturally,  some  portions  of 
all  of  these  streams  will  not  lend  them- 
selves to  this  approach  until  the  high 
waters  of  spring  subside,  but  some  fel- 
lows just  enjoy  seeing  a  well-tied  dry  fly 
bounce  along  the  surface,  and  a  wild 
brookie  suck  it  under.  These  anglers 
are  willing  to  get  by  with  fewer  fish 
caught  by  the  end  of  the  day,  as  long  as 
they  can  take  them  "their  way." 

The  tactics  for  dry  fly  fishing  are  a 
little  different  than  those  used  in  nymph 
fishing.  Often,  a  beginning  angler  will 


consider  using  dry  flies  only  in  slow, 
flat-topped  pools.  There  certainly  is 
nothing  wrong  with  fishing  drys  in 
those  areas,  although  it  may  be  the 
most  unproductive  area  for  them  in  a 
mountain  stream.  These  long  flats  sel- 
dom provide  good  feeding  stations,  and 
even  if  they  do,  the  long  cast  and  drift 
required  can  easily  produce  an  unnat- 
ural float  of  the  dry  fly,  causing  it  to 
"drag"  over  the  trout.  Occasionally,  you 
can  rest  this  fish  for  five  or  10  minutes, 
and  he  will  start  feeding  again.  But  on 
your  second  try,  select  a  different  dry 
fly,  and  cast  it  only  a  foot  upstream  of 
him.  This  time,  you  will  have  a  good 
chance  to  take  him. 

For  early  season  dry  fly  fishing,  it  is 
best  to  use  a  good  high  floating  fly  like 
a  Mr.  Rapidan  dry  or  a  Coachman 
Trude.  If  you  are  tying  your  own  flies, 
you  may  want  to  add  a  second  or  even  a 
third  hackle  feather  into  the  collar  to 
help  assure  good  floatation.  Most  anglers 
are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  using  a 
good  "liquid"  fly  floatant  on  these  flies, 
but  few  realize  that  it  is  even  more 
important  to  dress  the  whole  leader 
with  silicone  cream.  Failure  to  dress 
the  leader  usually  allows  it  to  be  pulled 
a  few  inches  below  the  stream  surface 
by  the  current.  This  water  is  moving 
just  slightly  faster  than  the  surface 
water,  and  is  a  sure  fire  way  to  get  an 
unnatural  dragging  presentation. 

For  mountain  dry  fly  fishing,  most 
anglers  like  7-  to  T'/^-foot  rods  which 
handle  a  number  4  line.  Leaders  which 
are  about  8-feet  long  with  a  compound, 
tapered-down  to  3,  4  or  5x. 

As  you  can  see,  Virginia's  streams 
provides  a  broad  variety  of  options  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  our  trout  season. 
With  a  little  planning,  it  can  easily  be 
the  most  rewarding  part  of  the  whole 
season. 

Harry  Murray  is  a  frequent  contributor, 
and  among  his  other  pursuits,  teaches  fish- 
ing  and  fly  tying  in  Edinburg,  Virginia. 
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Whistling  While  You  Work 

on  good  quail  management 


The  bobwhite  quail 

has  been  declining  in  Virginia. 

What  does  it  take  to  bring  those 

whistles  back  in  the  spring? 


Yes,  Virginia— there  is  a  bob- 
white  quail.  It's  that  fine  little 
game  bird  that  has  long  been 
an  important  part  of  our  countryside. 
You've  seen  the  white-throated  male, 
perched  on  a  fence  post  or  heard  whis- 
tling; or  the  pair  with  their  young 
crossing  a  country  road — the  chicks 
half  running,  half  flying  just  to  keep 
up.  How  about  the  brood's  occasional 
visit  near  the  house,  moving  quickly 
along  the  edge  of  the  lawn  or  picking 
through  last  summer's  garden?  Or,  the 
sight  of  a  staunch  pointing  dog  and  a 
thunderous  covey  rising  that  always 
startles  the  most  experienced  bird 
hunter?  These  are  the  sights,  the  sounds, 
the  pleasures  of  the  bobwhite. 

For  years,  the  quail's  presence  has 
largely  been  taken  for  granted.  After 
all,  the  quail  was  always  there,  and  in 
fact,  often  thrived  with  little  conscious 
effort  to  provide  for  or  manage  its 
needs.  However,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
continuing  decline  in  quail  numbers 
throughout  Virginia  in  recent  years 
has  raised  the  concerns  of  landowners, 
quail  hunters  and  organizations  devoted 
to  the  bobwhite. 

Annual  ups  and  downs  have  always 
been  common  in  quail  populations,  and 
occur  for  a  number  of  reasons.  How- 
ever, throughout  its  range,  the  bob- 
white's  prolonged  decline  is  viewed  by 
most  quail  biologists  as  the  result  of  the 
loss  of  suitable  living  conditions.  It 
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seems  clear:  if  we're  to  benefit  the  quail 
with  any  lasting  success,  the  key  is  to 
preserve  or  restore  conditions  which 
will  produce  suitable  year-round  needs. 
We  must  provide  a  satisfactory  habitat. 

But,  what  must  be  provided?  What 
are  the  conditions?  What  does  quail 
habitat  look  like? 

Clearly  the  bobwhite's  choice  of  liv- 
ing quarters  does  not  appear  grand. 
The  quail  is  most  attracted  to  the  lands 
which  are  idle,  abandoned,  and  seldom 
used,  and  to  the  margins  of  man's  more 
intensive  land  use.  However,  a  closer 
look  will  show  that  though  humble 
appearing,  the  bird's  choice  of  habitat 
requires  features  which  are  strict. 
There  is  much  about  the  life  cycle  of  the 
bobwhite  which  makes  this  clear. 

There's  little  that  can  equal  the  sound 
of  the  first  "bobwhite"  call  of  the  year. 
The  whistle  is  not  only  a  welcome 
announcement  of  spring,  but  it  also 
signals  the  beginning  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  quail.  In  Virginia,  the  male 
bobwhite  quail  usually  starts  calling  in 
April.  Whether  whistling  to  attract  a 
mate  or  to  stake  claim  to  a  territory,  the 
call  is  a  clear  sign  that  the  rearing  sea- 
son is  at  hand.  When  the  first  call  is 
heard,  some  birds  will  have  already 
"paired  off  and  some  nests  may  be 
underway.  The  pair  will  normally  stay 
together  throughout  the  season.  It's  a 


good  partnership.  Both  birds  share 
many  of  the  duties  necessary  to  "bring 
off  a  hatch  and  successfully  raise  a 
brood. 

The  nest,  which  is  built  in  one  or  two 
days,  is  usually  comprised  of  leaves  and 
stems  of  dead  grass.  While  nearness  to 
such  material  is  important,  nests  are 
usually  found  where  there  is  an  array 
of  annual  broadleaf  plants,  low  grow- 
ing woody  vegetation  and  brambles. 
Idle  areas  such  as  old  fields,  grown-up 
fence  rows  or  field  borders,  and  road- 
sides with  a  variety  of  native  plants, 
provide  the  most  attractive  cover  for 
this  important  activity.  Man-made 
plantings,  which  are  typically  dense 
and  lack  diversity,  usually  have  little 
appeal  as  nesting  sites. 

In  addition  to  preferred  cover,  quail 
seek  to  locate  nests  close  to  an  opening, 
such  as  that  created  by  a  cultivated 
field,  a  path  or  roadway.  The  opening 
appears  to  provide  a  handy  meeting 
place  for  the  pair  and  a  convenient 
escape  route  when  needed.  Visiting  the 
nest  briefly  each  day,  the  hen  will  lay  a 
single  egg  until  completing  her  clutch 
of  12-15  eggs.  Incubation,  often  assisted 
by  the  male,  takes  23  days.  Perhaps 
most  significant  is  the  total  time  from 
nest  site  selection  to  hatching,  which 
will  approach  50  days.  In  consideration 
of  this  fact,  suitable  nesting  cover  must 
be  preserved  virtually  throughout  the 
summer. 
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Successful  early  nesting  attennpts 
produce  chicks  around  the  first  of 
June.  However,  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, including  abandonment,  preda- 
tion,  and  machinery,  many  nesting 
efforts  will  fail.  But,  given  adequate 
cover  and  favorable  weather,  the  per- 
sistent hen  will  make  repeated  at- 
tempts to  nest  successfully  before 
summer's  end.  Once  hatching  begins 
and  the  first  chick  breaks  from  the 
neatly  hinged  shell,  it  is  only  a  short 
time— perhaps  several  hours— before 
the  brood  is  complete  and  the  nest  site 
deserted. 

An  extremely  important,  and  per- 
haps overlooked,  feature  of  good  quail 
habitat,  is  cover  which  is  "open"  at  the 
ground.  Vegetation  needs  to  provide 
protection,  but  plant  stems  should  be 
far  enough  apart  and  the  ground  bare 
enough  to  allow  the  birds  to  move 
through  easily.  Quail  always  prefer 
walking.  Equally  important  is  the 
availability  of  food.  Bobwhite  are  more 


attracted  to  conditions  which  provide 
"easy  pickins"  and  should  not  be  hin- 
dered by  a  heavy  sod  or  an  accumula- 
tion of  plant  litter.  Such  a  habitat  fea- 
ture is  critical  for  the  survival  of  newly 
hatched  chicks.  Unable  to  fly,  a  dense 
mat  can  trap  and  doom  very  young 
birds.  Also,  the  ability  to  readily  find 
tiny  insects  is  essential  at  this  age.  Con- 
trolled burning,  an  excellent  quail 
management  practice  for  several  rea- 
sons, may  have  its  greatest  value  in 
enhancing  brooding  or  "bugging"  areas. 

Development  of  the  chicks  is  rapid 
and  feathers,  first  appearing  at  several 
days  of  age,  will  predominate  on  the 
body  and  wings  at  three  weeks.  With 
this  early  feathering  also  comes  the 
ability  to  start  taking  some  short  flights. 

Quail  are  rarely  more  secure  than 
during  the  lazy  days  of  late  summer 
and  early  fall  when  food  and  cover  are 
most  plentiful  and  quail  numbers  are 
highest.  Summer  cover  for  the  brown 
brood  is  generally  more  widespread 


than  that  required  late  in  the  year. 
Food  items  include  a  wide  variety  of 
insects,  berries,  greens  and  early  ma- 
turing seeds.  It  is  a  time  of  almost  con- 
tinued feeding,  dusting,  and  loafing. 

Quail  populations,  which  usually 
reach  their  peak  about  the  first  or 
middle  of  September  may  comprise  75 
to  80  percent  juvenile  members  in  a 
good  season.  This  is  indeed  fortunate, 
since  fewer  than  one  out  of  every  four 
or  five  birds  present  in  the  fall  will  still 
be  around  when  fall  comes  again. 

Members  of  the  family  unit— the 
brood— may  stay  together  throughout 
the  summer  and  sometimes  into  the 
fall  and  winter.  Normally,  however, 
the  covey  found  in  the  fall  is  a  social 
group,  made  up  of  birds  from  different 
broods  and  single  adults.  As  quail 
move  about  and  come  into  contact  with 
other  birds,  there  is  an  ongoing  change 
of  covey  members  as  they  search  for 
suitable  fall  and  winter  range. 

As  the  days  become  cooler  in  the  fall, 
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If  travel  layies  of  adequate  overhead  cover 
link  areas  of  good  quail  habitat,  then  quail 
from  nearby  areas  ivill  move  in  to  repopu- 
late  areas  that  may  have  lost  quail— thus 
eliminating  the  need  for  restocking. 
(Below)  To  conserve  body  heat  in  cold 
temperatures,  quail  roost  by  forming  a  cir- 
cle, with  their  tails  in  and  heads  pointed  out. 


the  bobwhite's  unique  habit  of  roosting 
takes  on  added  importance.  To  roost, 
the  birds  form  a  circle,  with  tails  in  and 
heads  pointed  out  and  nestle  together 
to  conserve  body  heat.  To  some  extent, 
this  habit  may  also  regulate  fall  covey 
size,  since  the  effectiveness  of  such  a 
pattern  diminishes  when  too  many 
birds  are  in  the  circle.  Large  coveys 
will  sometimes  divide  at  night  to  main- 
tain a  good  roosting  size. 

Thin  stands  of  grass  or  other  upright 
vegetation— "stick  weeds"— about  knee 
high,  are  good  for  fall  roosting,  except 
during  the  most  severe  weather.  Fields, 
one  or  two  years  fallow,  also  will  often 
supply  suitable  roosting  cover,  and 
provide  excellent  feeding  conditions 
for  the  birds  as  they  move  to  roost  in  the 
evening  and  come  off  in  the  morning. 
During  severe  weather,  quail  will  seek 
heavier  cover,  such  as  a  woody  thicket 
with  a  dense  understory  of  honeysuckle 
for  their  roosting  site. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  range  of  a 


covey  in  the  fall  and  winter  is  largely 
determined  by  the  location  of  the  essen- 
tial: a  reliable  food  source,  roosting 
cover,  and  suitable  cover  for  protection 
during  severe  weather  and  for  escape. 
However,  the  birds  cannot  be  expected 
to  travel  from  one  far  corner  of  a  farm 
to  another  to  meet  their  daily  needs.  A 
quail  for  every  one  or  two  acres  appears 
to  be  a  "mean"  around  which  coveys  in 
the  fall  seem  to  be  comfortable.  Hence, 
15  to  20  acres  can  be  considered  a  typi- 
cal covey  range. 

A  covey  will  establish  a  "head- 
quarters"—an  area  of  several  acres  or 
perhaps  even  less.  The  headquarters 
area  will  have  some  relatively  dense 
cover,  such  as  a  cluster  of  blackberry 
canes  or  shrubs,  some  thinner  roosting 
cover,  and  a  nearby  food  source.  Some 
observers  have  described  these  areas 
as  being  more  woody  and  thick-like, 
similar  to  those  mentioned  earlier  for 
roosting  during  severe  weather.  Cer- 
tainly, the  heavier  cover  types  get  more 
use  when  the  birds  need  additional 
security.  It's  very  apparent  that  quail 
select  a  winter  range  with  some  thick 
cover  to  provide  escape.  Seldom  will  a 
covey  be  found  where  a  short  flight  will 
not  take  them  to  the  edge  of  a  brushy 
tree  line,  into  the  woods  or  into  a  dense 
tangle  of  trees,  briars  and  vines. 

Compared  to  the  time  of  plenty  in 
late  summer,  late  winter  is  a  stark  con- 
trast. Suitable  cover  is  limited  and 
tends  to  deteriorate.  Food  becomes  less 
abundant.  Lower  temperatures  and 
increased  snow  add  to  "bobwhite's" 
burden.  During  such  periods,  adequate 
cover  located  near  a  suitable  food  source 
becomes  increasingly  important. 
Energy  reserves  are  often  stretched 
thin,  and  survival  for  many  quail  may 
depend  in  its  day  to  day  ability  to  feed 
with  the  least  amount  of  effort. 

It  is  clear  from  a  look  at  the  bob- 
white's  needs  in  each  season  of  the  year, 
that  it  is  on  the  land  that  is  periodically 
disturbed  and  allowed  to  return  to 
weeds  and  brush  that  the  bobwhite  is 
most  at  home.  Though  there  are  many 
factors  which  affect  quail  population,  it 
is  only  within  a  complete  habitat  that 
the  greatest  number  of  quail  can  live. 

Yes,  Virginia,  with  a  little  good  luck 
and  some  good  wildlife  management, 
we'll  be  hearing  more  whistles  in  the 
spring  and  flushing  more  coveys  in  the 
fall.  It's  all  possible,  as  long  as  we  work 
at  it. 

Irvin  L.  Kenyan,  Jr.  is  the  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  Supervisor  for  the  Rapi  dan- 
Thompson  Area. 
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March  Journal 


Letters 


Editor's  note: 

We  are  still  glowing  from  the  com- 
pliments we  received  on  our  first  ever 
photo  issue  in  January.  Forgive  us  for  a 
little  modest  pride  in  reprinting  a  few  of 
them,  but  it  is  this  kind  of  response  that 
keeps  us  pushing  to  do  our  best.  Several 
people  asked  about  obta  in  ing  reprints  of 
the  photos.  We  no  longer  have  the  rights 
to  any  of  the  photography,  but  irould  be 
glad  to  provide  you  with  names  and 
addresses  if  you  drop  us  a  line.  Also, 
Virginia  Shepherd  was  the  anonymous 
author  of  January's  te.rt.  She  thought  it 
m  ight  be  prudent  to  go  incogn  ito,  know- 
ing how  particular  Virginians  can  be 
when  it  comes  to  writing  about  their 
state,  but  the  readers  wouldn't  stand  for 
it. 

I  just  wanted  to  write  and  let  you 
know  how  mucli  I  enjoyed  your  Janu- 
ary 86  issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife.  The 
pictures  were  beautiful  and  they  did  bring 
back  memories  of  seasons  past.  I  hope 
you  will  continue  to  keep  up  the  good 
work  and  I  will  forever  continue  to  buy 
your  magazine.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  ever  written  about  a  maga- 
zine, and  I  think  yours  is  great. 

Randy  Rathiff 
Grundy 

Superb!  Congratulations  on  the  Jan- 
uary 1986  issue.  It  is  a  good  innovation, 
worthy  of  repetition.  Yes.  it  does  stir  up 
memories  .  .  .and  I  will  return  to  the 
woods.  You  and  your  staff  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  outline,  the  text, 
the  layout  and  certainly  for  the  photo- 
graphy. It  is  a  delightl 

A  few  questions.  .  .  Who  is  the  "I"  in 
the  text?  I  missed  the  identification  of 
the  writer. 

Is  the  cover  photo  available  other- 
wise for  purchase  and  framing?  It  is 
magnificent. 

George  E.  Handley 
Roanoke 


VToM'— your  January  1986  Virginia 
Wildlife  is  out  of  this  world.  Congratu- 
lations to  all  involved. 

Ed  Rodger 
Charlottesville 


The  January.  1986.  Special  Photo 
Issue,  of  Virginia  Wildlife  is  superb!  So 
exhilarating,  in  fact,  that  I  plan  to  send 
copies  to  many  members  (aunts,  uncles, 
etc.)  of  my  family  who  are  scattered  to 
the  farthest  reaches  of  this  country. 
This  one  issue  alone  is,  to  me,  worth  the 
price  of  a  whole  year's  subscription! 

There  is  a  beauty  and  a  special 
essence  that  simply /.s  Virginia.  .  .and, 
in  this  January  issue,  through  lens  and 
sensitive  pen,  you  have  brought  that 
nearer  to  all  of  us.  For  all  the  planning 
and  work  and  inspiration  that  culmi- 
nated in  this  issue,  I  thank  you!  I  shall 
peruse  this  January  issue  many  times 
over,  exuberant  in  the  realization  that 
this  beautiful  Virginia  in  my  inheri- 
tance! 

Ma  ry  A  n  n  Boggs 
Boones  Mill 

I  have  recently  received  and  read 
with  great  interest  the  January  edition 
of  Virginia  Wildlife.  The  photography 
and  text  were  superb.  I  wanted  to 
thank  and  congratulate  your  staff  for 
this  production. 

Henry  E.  Howell  Jr. 
Norfolk 

The  January  issue  we  just  received  is 
fantastic! 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Carolyn  H.  Nicholas 
Mineral 

I  want  to  highly  commend  you  for 
the  January  issue  of  your  magazine  as 
you  have  done  a  terrific  job  from  a  pho- 
tographic standpoint.  For  some  years 
photography  has  been  a  hobby,  yet  I 
am  still  a  poor  amateur  photographer. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  what  was  the 
most  outstanding  photograph  in  this 
outstanding  issue;  however,  to  me  the 
two  pictures  of  the  ruffed  grouse  by 
Nell  Bolen  are  truly  great  and  fine 
works  of  art.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  hunt  ruffed  grouse  and  even  to  get 
near  them.  The  same  can  also  be  said  of 
the  two  wild  turkey  pictures  in  this 
issue.  This  fine  work  on  your  part  is 
comparable  to  the  magazine  which  is 
published  by  the  Arizona  Highway 
Department  of  wonderful  scenes  in 
that  state.  Keep  up  the  great  work. 

Albert  G.  Peery 
Tazewell 


I  really  enjoyed  the  January  issue  of 
Virgin  ia  Wildlife.  I  think  the  introduc- 
tions to  each  of  the  five  geographical 
divisions  are  particularly  good.  Who 
wrote  them? 

William  J.  Sowder 
Farmville 

I  want  to  compliment  you  and  your 
staff  on  the  January  issue  of  Virginia 
Wildlife.  It  is  the  best  we  have  seen  in 
our  five  years  of  subscribing. 

Don't  wait  a  full  year  to  include  more 
articles  on  Virginia  regions  and  the 
accompanying  excellent  photos. 

Bion  B.  Howard 
Lexington 

What  a. s;<pe/- issue  Virginia  Wildlife 
for  January  1986  is — the  photography 
is  spectacular,  the  content  perceptive, 
the  layout  by  segments  of  the  state  very 
effective,  the  printing  and  montage 
extremely  professional— I  congratulate 
you  and  your  staff  on  the  effort,  and  my 
hat's  off  to  anyone  who  had  a  part  in 
this  effort. 

Barbara  J.  Donaldson 
Gloucester 

My  wife  and  I  are  long-time  sub- 
scribers of  \'irgi)iia  Wildlife  which  we 
always  enjoy.  Although  I  have  often 
meant  to  write  congratulatory  letters 
in  the  past,  I  have  not  done  so  until  now. 
However,  the  special  issue  I  received 
yesterday  prompts  such  a  letter.  Indeed 
it  would  be  "immoral"  not  to  thank  you 
and  your  staff  for  publishing  what 
promises  to  be  a  best  seller!  It  was  just 
an  ideal  balance  of  super  photography 
and  interesting  text.  My  congratula- 
tions to  all  who  put  together  such  a 
beautiful  and  informative  issue.  I  hope 
that  enough  copies  were  run  so  they 
can  be  sold  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth in  bookstores  and  other  shops. 
This  Special  Photo  Issue  of  Mrginia 
Wildlife  deserves  widespread  dissem- 
ination. 

I  see  a  number  of  visitors  from  this 
country  and  abroad  and  I  always  come 
up  short  on  what  to  give  them  to 
remind  them  of  their  visit  to  Virginia. 
Now  I  have  the  perfect  gift. 

James  P.  Wight  man 
Blacksburg 
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National 
Wildlife  Week- 
March  16-22 


For  the  last  48  years,  citizens  across 
the  nation  have  been  observing  National 
Wildlife  Week.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation,  this  year's 
theme  will  focus  on  "Discovering  Wild- 
life in  Your  World." 

Wildlife  is  all  around  us,  sharing  our 
yards,  grasslands,  deserts,  forests,  and 
waterways.  Wildlife  consists  of  more 
than  the  songbirds  we  feed  and  the 
deer  we  may  see  in  a  field;  it  also 
includes  butterflies,  spiders,  toads,  sea 
turtles,  and  whales.  Food,  water,  shel- 
ter, and  space  are  the  necessary  com- 
ponents of  a  good  habitat  for  wildlife— 
and  people. 

During  the  month  of  February,  over 
9,000  wildlife  week  education  kits  pro- 
vided by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion were  mailed  to  private  and  public 
schools  across  Virginia  by  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  Virginia  Wildlife 
Federation.  The  education  kits  contain 
instructional  aids  and  a  teacher's  activ- 
ity guide  to  help  teachers  and  students 
learn  more  about  wildlife  and  their 
habitats. 

For  more  information  about  National 
Wildlife  Week,  contact  Susan  Gilley, 
Co-Chairman  National  Wildlife  Weelc, 
c/o  Virginia  Game  Commission,  P.O. 
Box  11104,  Richmond,  Virginia 
23230-1104.  D 


Endangered 
Species 
Donations — 
Times  Two 


What  could  be  more  pleasing  than 
knowing  your  contribution  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Nongame  and  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Program  is  worth  twice  the  actual 
dollar  amount  you  donated?  Believe  it 
or  not,  this  is  the  case  with  several  large 


corporations  and  utility  companies  in 
this  state.  Employees  of  eligible  busi- 
nesses who  support  the  Nongame  Pro- 
gram have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
have  their  contributions  matched  by 
their  employer.  It's  easy  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  such  a  program 
when  a  $50  contribution  turns  into 
$100  automatically.  The  benefits  to  our 
endangered  wildlife  are  doubled. 

Businesses  are  not  obligated  to  offer 
this  matching  gift  program,  but  many 
do  so  to  prove  their  support  of  their 
employees'  choices  of  non-profit  organi- 
zations. 

As  Ms.  Susan  Butler,  Director  of 
Best  Products  Foundation  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  explains,  "The  purpose  of  the 
program  is  to  encourage  our  employees 
to  support  organizations  which  work 
towards  the  betterment  of  society." 
Certainly,  Best  Products  is  one  of  those 
companies  working  towards  that  goal. 

Information  is  available  through 
personnel  directors  about  the  match- 
ing gifts  programs. 

If  you  are  a  contributor  to  the  Non- 
game  Program,  it  would  be  worth  the 
time  to  look  into  the  matching  options 
that  your  company  could  be  involved 
in.  D 


by  Jeffrey  M.  Curtis 

Subscribe  now — 
before  the  price 
goes  up  on 


We've  Held  The 
Line 

For  years,    Virginia    Wildlife  has 
held   the   line  on   subscription   price 
increases.    While   most  every  other 
magazine  you  buy  has  gone  up  and  up, 
we  have  had  a  consistently  low  sub- 
scription price  for  seven  years.  But,  we 
can't  do  it  any  longer.  The  cost  of  pro- 
ducing Virginia  Wildlife  has  doubled 
in  those  seven  years  and  on  July  1, 1986 
our  subscription  price  will  increase. 
Our  new  rates  will  be: 
1-year  subscription:  $7.50 
3-year  subscription:  $18.00 
10  or  more  subscriptions:  $4.00  each 
Even  with  this  new  price  structure, 
the  Game  Commission  will  be  subsidiz- 
ing $2.00  of  each  subscription. 

However,  we  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
subscribe  now  and  take  advantage  of 
the  old  low  rate:  $5.00  for  one  year, 
$12.50  for  three  years.  This  is  your  last 
chance  to  buy  Virginia  Wildlife  at  this 
price.  You  must  get  your  orders  in  now. 
Use  the  coupon  on  this  page  and  take 
advantage  of  this  final  low  price  offer 
on  Virginia's  only  outdoor  magazine. 


\/IRGINIA 

1 VW I L  D  L I F  E 


You  only  have  until  JULY  1,  1986  to  take  advantage  of  1985  prices  for  Virginia 
Wildlife.  Order  now  and  save  $2.50  a  year  per  subscription,  or  $4.50  per  subscrip- 
tion on  orders  of  10  or  more.  Mail  this  form  and  your  check  or  money  order,  made 
payable  to  Treasurer  of  Virginia,  to  Virginia  Wildlife,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Rich- 
mond, VA  23230-1104,  or  give  it  to  your  game  warden. 

Yes,  I  want  to  save  on  Virginia  Wildlife  before  the  price  goes  up! 
Send  me        □  one  year  for  $5.00  □  three  years  for  $12.50 

□  10  or  more  subscriptions  at  $3.00  each  (enclose  gift  list  of 
names  and  addresses) 
This  is  a         □  new  subscription        □  renewal        Dgift  subscription 

Name   


Address 

City  _ 


State 


.Zip_ 


Please  allow  six  to  eight  weeks  for  delivery.  Credit  Warden  No. 
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Bird  of  the 
Month 

The  Ruby-Crowned  Kinglet 

Next  to  hummingbirds,  kinglets  are 
the  smallest  North  American  birds. 
Measuring  four  inches  in  length,  they 
are  only  slightly  larger  than  the  hum- 
mers, but  they're  chubbier  and  huskier. 

Unlike  hummingbirds,  which  are 
warm  weather,  mostly  tropical  species, 
the  kinglets  are  hardy  little  creatures 
of  the  north  country.  They  nest  in  the 
cool  spruce  forests  of  Canada  and  the 
high  AUeghenies,  with  some  of  them 
remaining  in  these  latitudes  through 
the  winter. 

We  have  two  kinglets  in  North 
America,  the  golden-crowned  and  the 
ruby-crowned.  Of  the  two,  the  ruby- 
crown  is  the  most  migratory,  nesting 
farther  north  and  wintering  more  to 
the  south.  It  is  while  the  birds  are  on 
their  seasonal  journey  that  we  see  them 
here  in  Virginia.  They  arrive  early  in 
October,  and  continue  to  come  through 
for  the  next  few  weeks.  They  return  in 
April,  again  for  a  two-  to  three-week 
span. 

While  tarrying  with  us  during  migra- 
tion, the  ruby-crown  is  likely  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  wood  warblers.  This  is 
especially  so  in  the  fall,  when  many 
warblers  are  in  immature  or  winter 
plumages.  The  distinguishing  features 
of  the  kinglet  are  the  wide  eye-ring,  not 
present  on  the  similar  warbler's  and 
the  two  light  wing-bars.  The  bright  red 
patch  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  raised 
only  when  the  bird  is  excited  or  angry. 
The  call-note  clinches  the  identifica- 
tion: a  low-pitched,  two  syllable  utter- 
ance, sounding  like  "che-dit." 

But  here  in  the  South,  the  full  song  of 
the  ruby-crown,  a  virtuoso  performance, 
is  seldom  heard.  Warm  spring  sun- 
shine will  sometimes  stir  a  migrating 
kinglet  into  giving  a  soft,  murmuring 
trill,  but  it  is  but  a  pale  echo  of  the  real 
thing.  To  hear  the  ruby-crown  in  full 
voice,  one  must  journey  to  the  bird's 
northern  summer  home. 

Such  was  the  case  with  the  famous 
Audubon.  The  great  artist-naturalist 
knew  the  bird  well  here  in  the  States, 
but  had  never  heard  it  sing  until  he 
went  to  Labrador  in  1833. 

He  wrote  in  his  journal:".  .  .the  notes 


of  a  warbler  came  on  my  ear,  and  I 
listened  with  delight  to  the  harmonious 
sounds  that  filled  the  air  around,  and 
which  I  judged  to  belong  to  a  species 
not  yet  known  to  me.  The  next  instant,  I 
observed  a  small  bird  perched  on  the 
top  of  a  fir  tree,  and,  on  approaching 
recognized  it  as  the  vocalist  that  had  so 
suddenly  charmed  my  ear  and  raised 
my  expectations." 

His  son  John  shot  the  bird,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  find  this  was  a  famil- 
iar species.  Much  impressed,  Audubon 
wrote  further:  "When  I  tell  you  that  its 
song  is  fully  as  sonorous  as  that  of  the 
wild  canary,  and  much  richer,  I  do  not 
come  up  to  the  truth,  for  it  is  not  only  as 
powerful  and  clear,  but  much  more 
varied  and  pleasing." 

Other  eminent  ornithologists  have 
commented  on  the  remarkable  song  of 
this  tiny  creature.  Dr.  Elliott  Coues:  "It 
is  surprising  that  -such  a  small  bird 
should  be  capable  of  the  strong  and 
sustained  notes  it  utters  when  in  full 
song.  The  lower  larynx  (syrinx),  the 
sound-producing  organ,  is  not  much 
bigger  than  a  good  sized  pin's  head, 
and  the  muscles  that  move  it  are  almost 
microscopic  shreds  of  flesh.  If  the 
strength  of  the  human  voice  were  in  the 
same  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
larynx,  we  could  converse  with  ease  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more." 

Bradford  Torrey  also  praised  it:  "The 
song  is  marvelous,  a  prolonged  and 
varied  warble,  introduced  with  delight- 
ful effect  by  a  wrennish  chatter.  For 
fluency,  smoothness  and  ease,  and 
especially  for  purity  and  sweetness  of 
tone,  I  have  never  heard  any  bird  song 
so  nearly  perfect." 

Extraordinary,  too,  are  the  nesting 
habits  of  the  ruby-crown.  The  nest 
itself,  nearly  always  placed  in  the  dense 
foliage  of  a  conifer,  is  an  architectural 
marvel.  Globular  in  shape,  it  is  hung, 
oriole-fashion  from  the  tip  of  a  branch. 
The  deep,  cup-shaped  structure  is 
composed  of  mosses  and  lichens,  and 
lined  with  fur  and  feathers.  Other 
materials  are  often  used,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  nest  carefully  described  from  Mon- 
tana: "Thistle  down,  cotton  from  the 
catkins  of  an  aspen  and  small  feathers 
made  up  a  large  portion  of  the  body  of 


the  nest.  The  outside  was  thickly  covered 
with  finely  shredded  inner  bark  from 
the  aspen,  a  few  blades  of  dry  grass, 
ground  and  tree  mosses,  with  a  surface 
covering  of  grayish  lichens,  and  a  few 
small  spruce  twigs.  The  interior  of  the 
nest  was  thicky  lined  with  feathers. 
The  sides  were  covered  with  body 
feathers  of  the  ruffed  grouse,  arranged 
with  the  points  of  the  quills  down,  and 
covered  by  the  tips  of  the  feathers 
below.  At  the  bottom  was  a  thick  cover- 
ing of  the  breast  feathers  of  the  female 
mallard.  With  the  exception  of  these 
feathers  forming  the  inner  lining,  the 
various  materials  were  held  together 
by  an  intricate  and  extensive  network 
of  extremely  fine  fibers  from  insect 
cocoons.  The  coarser  material  was  held 
together  by  stiff  porcupine  hairs,  while 
the  bottom  was  further  strengthened 
with  several  long  horsehairs.  Thus, 
though  the  nest  was  unusually  soft  and 
yielding  to  the  touch,  it  nevertheless 
strongly  held  its  shape." 

In  this  lovely  structure  the  kinglet 
lays  from  five  to  1 1  eggs.  They  are  pale 
white,  variably  mottled,  sometimes 
faintly,  at  other  times  strongly,  with 
reddish-brown.  Incubation  takes  about 
12  days,  under  normal  circumstances, 
and  the  young  remain  in  the  nest  about 
as  long.  Both  parents  assist  in  the  rais- 
ing of  the  young,  although  the  female 
seems  to  handle  the  incubation  tasks 
alone. 

The  young  are  fed  exclusively  on  tiny 
bits  of  animal  matter,  mostly  insects, 
their  larva  and  eggs.  Such  a  diet  is  the 
kinglet  staple,  even  in  winter. 

The  kinglets,  now  placed  in  the  fam- 
ily Sylvidae,  the  Old  World  Warblers, 
evidently  had  their  origin  in  Europe. 
Four  of  the  five  species  known  are 
Eurasian  relatives  closely  allied  to  our 
golden-crown,  while  the  ruby-crown  is 
the  only  uniquely  American  member 
of  the  family.  The  scientific  name, 
Regidus  calendula,  first  given  by  Lin- 
neaus,  has  been  retained  despite  sev- 
eral changes  since  by  taxonomists. 
Regidus  means  "little  king"  in  Latin 
and  calendula,  meaning  "false  hair  or 
wig,"  refers  to  its  crown.  □ 

by  John  W.  Taylor 
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National  WUdlife  Week 

""Discovering  Wildlife 
in  Your  World" 

March  16-22, 1986 


